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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—$< 
a. London Conferen met in the Secretary of 
State’s room at the Foreign Ollice at eleven o'clock 
on Wednesday morning. Once again the fate of Europe 


Allied 


It is now eig 


i the conference table, and the 


propose and count r-propose across it. 


Ss On 


statesmen 


In an important debate on Monday on foreign policy 
Mr. Asquith made the most concrete proposals for securing 
French, or rather international, security against war that 
He laid 


down three fundamental conditions governing any scheme 


any English statesman has as yet put forward. 


for mutual guarantee, into which this country might 
enter : 

‘First of all, in our view, any assurance or guarantee given to 
France ought to be given not as a separate guarantee to Franee, 
but as part of this country’s general undertaking under the Covenaw‘ 
of the League of Nations. Next, the security offered, what if ds, 
to France should be offered on equal terms to Germany Thirdiy, 
in order that that may be possible it is obvious that Germany must 
be admitted to membership of the Leag of Nations and also 
through her representative to a seat on its Council 

4 * 

But —— more than this was wanted. He ad- 

vised, therefore r has been understood to have advised, 


that the British Empire s should offer a kind of reinsurance 


to France and Germany over silk above this scheme. 
He said :—- 

Che opinion of this cour is coming increasingly to believe that 
the British Empire—not only this pias ~ A but o1 Dominions 
should undertake to guarant be th a wince and Germany to u 
all its powers against either State ch sa Se ag iarrel aguinst 
the Allies without calling into uss th " — ry of the Leagu 
It ought not to be a question cuairanteeing territories or th 
sta'us quo. It ought not to apply to France or to Germany alone 
It ought to be collective, general, and, indeed, universal to all 
parties represented on the League of Nations, and against any 
Power resorting to force in breach of the Covenants of the Leag 


lly be taken to mean that 
become the policeman of the 
but at 


suggest 1On. 


Whether these words can rea 
the British Empire should 
it for our r¢ ad rs to decide : any 


world we leave 


rate they make one extremely useful concrete 





The vital objection to this country giving a guarantee to 
France and Germany that she will support with all | 
powers eithe r country if it is attac ked by the other, 's. of 
| course, the impossibility de iding who, in fact, is the 
aggressor in modern war. This country would be given 
the invidious and impossible task, to which even the 
historian is unequal, of fixing the responsibility fo1 
aggression. Mr. Asquith evidently realizes this and has 
found a formula which seems to indicate that our gua 
tee would be to declare war on any esorting to 
force in breach of the Covenants of th Lou He 
at any rate, is something more definite and practical, 
something which can be determined legal experts 
There has been a consi ie amount of protest against 
Mr. Asquith’s speech, but we feel that ultimately some such 
arrangement as he proposes will have to be adopted 
We do not know whether Mr. Asquith intends that 
Lord Cex il’s sehen ) i vional Guarantes should he 
adopted. To judge from Mr, Norman Angell’s interview 


hteen 


; 1 

months since the last great Allied Conference met in | sig an arsine — ean Fr 

Paris on New Year's Day, 1923: before it Mr. Bonar |  Y°T*!"S emai Tends Tones te 

Law laid his ill-fated plan. With the great issues which : 

the present Conference will face, and the heavy responsi- Lasi \ © the Liberal ¢ mit presided over by 

bilities it will bear, we deal in our leading columns. A | Mr. Lloyd George issued its Report on the coal pro- 

determined effort is evidently to be made to keep the | duction and coal consumption of this country (Coal and 
Conference to the business of applying the Dawes Report. | Power, Hodder and Stoughton, Is. net Their most 

We give our reasons elsewhere why we fear that this | striking proposal, perhaps, was for the electrification 

attempt must fail. Here we need only wish the | of British industries and railways by means of super- 

Conference Go l-speed. power stations in every coll listric Phus coal mav 
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be consumed at the pit head and electricity sent all 
over the country instead of, as at present, the coal 
being dragged laboriously for hundreds of miles, and 
then most wastefully consumed in the domestic grate 
or in raising steam. Naturally, perhaps, attention has 
been concentrated on this part of the report, with which, 
needless to say, we have every sympathy. But we cannot 
but feel that it is a pity that more attention has not 
been directed to the policy put forward for the reorganiza- 
tion of the coal-mining industry itself. 
* * * ok 

We do not pretend either to have given this policy 
study adequate to express a judgment upon it, or indeed 
to have the necessary knowledge to do so, but we do 
feel that here is an important suggestion which must 
be taken seriously, and we cannot but regret that it 
was the Liberal Party and not the Conservative which 
has produced such a policy. There is nothing in it 
which, in our opinion, is inconsistent with Conservative 
principles. If the Conservative Party will not do the 
spadework of evolving concrete and definite proposals 
on the great questions of the day, such as this one, they 
will find that one of the other political parties will do 
so and that their schemes, good or bad, will hold the 
field. 

* * * iS 

The conclusions of the Inquiry were as follows :— 

1. That while it would be ruinous to continue the present policy 
of drift, nationalization of the mines would almost inevitably 
lower wages and add to the price of coal. If it took the 
form of State Socialism, it would tend to destroy initiative 
and substitute bureaucratic timidity. If it took the form 
of Syndicalism, it would transform the industry into a single 
gigantic trust controlled by an oligarchy, with no check 
on efficiency. 

2. That there should be complete unified control of the mineral 


resources of the kingdom and their development in_ the 
national interest. 


The proposals are that the State should buy out the 


4,000 royalty owners who to-day are the frecholders of 


the ground out of which the coal is taken. Their rights 
would be acquired by a small body of Royalty Com- 
missioners : 

“It will be a duty of this body to grant leases for the working 
of them |that is, the mineral rights} to lessees capable of working 
them on conditions which will 


(a) promote judicious amalgamations of older mines. By this 








/roads and must make his choice. 


—— 

It is only so that the great danger of nationalization will 
be averted. ; 
. * * * 


A merely defensive attitude is fatally weak 


We publish on page 93 a letter from Mr. Kitson in 


which he asserts that the threat of deflation has 1 sulte; 
in various trade organizations warning their member 
to stop buying, and that there is alarm through. 
out the industrial and commercial world. Though thi 
seems a natural reaction, it is strongly denied by thoy 
who desire a rise in the Bank Rate. Will our readey 
who are buyers tell us what is their own experience 
We do not ask for abstract discussion, but for informatioy 
as to whether the fear of falling prices is or is not checking 
trade. Correspondents who do not wish their names 
known in this connexion may rely upon our discretioy 
In this context we may note as a very significant sign o| 
how public opinion has been aroused that John Bul 


| in its issue of July 19th, prints an article by Mr. A. ¢ 


Gardiner under the heading “Crucified on a Cross 0; 
Gold.” The case against deflation is there stated wit} 
foree and ability. We recommend it to the attentio, 
of our readers. 

* * *. * 

Though there is probably ground for saying that th 
political crisis in Italy is passing into a safer stage, ther 
is still much doubt, perplexity, and anxiety. Ther 
seems to be a general consensus of opinion that Signor 
Mussolini stands at the moment like Hercules at the cross 
All friends of Italy 
and wherever there is an Englishman there should be, and 
generally is, such a friend, will hope that his decision wil 
not be to follow his old policy of standing by Fascism 
right or wrong, but a new one of standing by Fascism 
only when it is right. In other words, he must not 
let himself become the drudge of Fascismo, as Cromwell 
to use his own bitter words, became ‘the drudge of 
the army.” 
rather an inspiring national spirit than an imperious 
movement external to the nation. There is a legend that 
when Mussolini had marched to Rome, sweeping asid 
like another Caesar, the edict against the crossing of tl 


He must remodel Fascismo till it becomes 


_ Rubicon, he at first intended to set up a Republic. 


means much waste, overlapping, and inefficiency will be 


avoided ; 

(c) [and this is a proposal which particularly appeals to us 
compel adequate housing and village arrangements, as a 
condition of granting leases to mine coal. It is a cardinal 
part of the proposals that the ugly and wasteful legacies of 
the past shall be swept away, that good houses should be 
provided as each new mine comes into being, and that town 
planning, recreation grounds, tree planting and so on, should 
not be the exception but the rule.” 

* * * * 


The third conclusion of the Report is one that has 


given most offence to Labour. It runs :— 


“Co-operation between mine-owners and miners. There will 


be no peace in the coal-mining world unless the miners have an | 
effective say in the general policy of the industry in which they | 


live. But it will not benefit the miners or the nation to impair 
the executive efficiency or responsibility on. which wages and 
prosperity depend. It is, theretore, proposed to give the miners 
full consultative powers on equal terms with the mine-owners, 
ut three points—in Pit Committees, on District Boards, and in a 
National Mining Council, but to leave the executive responsibility 
for mining operations unimpaired.” 


| and remained for a time without answering. 
| his decision. 


* * x * 
A friend, however, is said to have gone to him and said 


* Mussolini, I am at heart a stronger Republican thiai 
you are; but be advised. Do not attempt to set up : 
Republic. That would mean civil war and the setting 
of one part of the nation against the other, and so thy 
ruin of Italy.” Mussolini received the advice in silence 
Then cam 
* You are right. I give up the idea of th 
Republic if it will divide Italy and so destroy her welfare. 
Then, like the big man he is, Mussolini threw himse!l! 
whole-heartedly on the side of the Monarchy, and has 
maintained that policy with a growing sense that Kingship 
is what divides Italy least. He must now take a similar 
resolve. He must make up his mind that in Italy's 
present mood, if he remains a_ thick-and-thin Fascist 
Italy will be in peril. Te must boldly let his followers 


know that, though he has a use for the bindings of 


| Fascismo when it keeps the rods together, he has none 


We believe that this proposal would be a great and a | 


sane step forward in the democratizing of industry. 
We do not mean to assert that this exact proposal is 
certainly the most suitable one, but merely that the line 
of advance is somewhere along these lines. Once again 
we fear that the Conservatives have been “left.” The 
best thing they can de now is to consider seriously the 
work of the Liberal Committee, amend it where they find 
it defective, and then co-operate with the Liberals to 


give effect to a forward policy for the mining industry. 


Nothing could be better than the 
words of the blind deputy: “ Take the axe out of the 


bundle, Mussolini, and strike with it.” 
* * + * 


for a broken bundle. 


Though we feel so clear as to what Signor Mussolini s 
action should be, we do not fail to realize the difficulties 
of his position. But great men show their greatness by) 
dealing with situations which to lesser minds seem hope- 
less ; and Mussolini, in the opinion of the present write) 


isagreat man. He certainly looks like one and talks like 


~ 
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The visitor to Mussolini's Cabinet room feels as if 


one. 
he were standing by a very fierce fire that has been 


temporarily damped down, but which may blaze up at any | 


t. Let us hope it will blaze up to give power and 


moment. 
strength to Italy, Any Wey, 


know 


and not to set her on fire. 


those who Mussolini will, we are confident, say 


of him what Macaulay said of Warren Hastings: “* He | 


looked like a great man and not like a bad man. 
* K * a 

On Seturday morning last Zaghlul Pasha, the Egyptian 

Prime Mimister, was wounded by an Egyptian student 

The Prime Minister was 


tation. 


at the Czairo rail 
on his way to Alexendria to take ship for a visit to England 


VEY 


in order to explain his claims on the Sudan to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Happily the medical student, though he got 
verv close to his intended victim, failed in the attempt. 
Zachlul was raising his hand to the salute as the man fired, 
bullet. Though it entered 


the lung, but appears only 


end his fingers deflected the 
his chest, it did not penctrate 
to have givenaslight wound. The Prime Minister showed 
end presence of mi d, and, in spite of his age 
on to believe that the injury will be 


braver 


there scems no reas 
serious The X-reys examination hes shown the doctors 
the position of the bullet, and they propose to leave it 
side him unless env inflemmaetion should arise. At 
ent there is no trace of any such trouble. It is hoped 
thet he will soon be able to make his intended journey to 


The 


wide- 


his convelescent treatment. 


suspect the existence of a 
1 ple ind reat many 
ud p t and i 

Aziz. Sheikh 
Arabic at Cambridge, 
f somewhat m terous 
orld. He is. 


embers of the Egyptian 


made, 
tim 


arrests have heen 


Shawish, at one 
and a person of very 
activities throughout 
+ 


considered to 


indeed, 


It is id t th ww states that he did not 

h to kill t Pris Ministe but merely wished to 

t him pening negotiations with the British 

( ernment by frightening him. He had to be taught a 
on because he hed allowed Lord Allenby to chang 
word of King | d's ech from the throne, and 


British “ honourable edversaries.” The 
*admits, howe r, that he came to Egypt 
A The Time s COTTES | Ii- 


lose 2ecount we have summarized, adds that it is 


was incited by Egyptians 1h) 


B Oo com! it th ( 
* * * 
The Lewes by-election has resulted in the return of 
Conservative candidete. Captain T. Beamish, by a 
ity of 3,472. His Labour opponent polled 6,112 
es, and the Liberal candidate 2,718 votes. The lesson 
the election seems to be that voters are more and mor 
( to take sides on the issue of Socialist and anti- 


Socialist, or Labourite and anti-Labourite. Though 


Lib candidates may be respected for their opinions, 
ersonally popular, their views on public affairs seem 


I isSucs, 


e regarded as irrelevant in view of present 


We do not hold this to be a fortunate position, but we 
t is the ict 
* * k 
I t he Hous ot l rds mn Monday t he I rd Ch low 
1 tl formal resolution necessary to enable the 
i | Commission on Lunacy to call on witnesses and 
t ike their evidence on oath. The words of the resol 


because they show how 


full 


gation mto our xtraordinar 


1 
worth quoting In 


public and 


1 1 » } +} 
a ! \“ 1 iul tics, the 





dangers occasioned by that system, and the infring 
ments of personal liberty, amazing but possibly inevitable 
It may 


sary to give two physicians, neither of whom is required 


which have grown up in this country. be neces- 
unde r any 
lettres 


and further, to enable members of the medical profession 


to have any ofticial position, @.€., 1s public 


control, powers analogous to those of th: de cachet 
to keep private Bastille s, but unquestionably the 


| 
I[ere are the 


>' ste Ith 


needs justification. words of the resolu 


tion : 

It is expedient that a tribunal be tabl 1 tor neg ’ 
the existing law and administr hiner England nd 
Wales in connexion with the certification. detentior and care 
persons who are, or are lleged to be, of ur ind mind nd th 
xtent to which provisi , } ild ~ 4% | England and 
Wak tor t he treatmer t withe it ( rtil ifl i I er ‘ 5 1 ri = 
trom mental disorder 

e » 


1 " 
AUNCHNCON 


with the City 


The Prinee of Wales 
held on Monday at Wembley in connexion 
of Hull Civie Fortnight, dealt with the 
dealt last week—the future of Wembley. Afte1 
congratulating the Cit of 


when speaku Ca 


que stion with 


which we 


Prince expre ssed bis d ine to do » litt aadave rtising 
himself.” Hf 
| . 

cnaracterizes his spec 


he had already beer ix or sé n time to Wembk 


went o1 


he did not feel that he was making much headway 
seeing everything. °° Hh id this in ord to back ) 
the suggestion which had been made that t Exhibit 
should be reopened xt year. Though guarding him 


self by declaring that this was not uncemer 


| only a suggestio! if VAS puite 


but ’ | ; 
| 

his own wishes pointed Th ill | ea] 

over for further study and pleasu t W ble il 


J 1 
Exhibition perm 
we should like to e it main open till the tirst tert 
in November. 


real touch of his 


and gives us 2 
better Exhibi- 
tl laut itu Then let the 


sun thet can be ) 
tion weather than tl 

Exhibition reopen, a . 
Time of 1925 l fi t] : nths. The 


Wembley will have | lone its 


1 last w <, with the Summ 


it 


sides of the new roads \t 
hay ot tI OW ik It | 
OF} lon Ve ‘\ prope \ - ( ¢ 
spent ol th i ( 
would be e1 ced M : \ 
trees ¢ then | juestional Li “Tr 
Napoleon added g | 
COURLTYVsld »\ tl ( S i y ‘ 
long the oads VV 1 lik t ‘ 
Oot Va ty tl 1) J P S < ‘ vt 
avenue, but so also do be S d k I S - 
we should like to se xp 
pears 1 cherri I L CSpt t 9 I 
thing has been don Germanv. a ‘ ' sg 
b t} lo< il LLLT Me ; t ~ 
soon h less w re t } ( 
that not an appl oug on 
the first touch of col ‘ ad \W ; 
respect Bt boo, 
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Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Ju 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, LO Thurs 

week l l A VCa iy? MM) 
34 per cent. Convers Loan was i ursdia bg 
fhursday week, 70 a& year 7 ig 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_—_— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


VHE newspapers during the past week have rightly 
given a very large amount of space to the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention—a body which began 
its meetings on Monday. The subject is one of vital 
importance, and neither the Prince of Wales, who opened 
the Conference, nor President Coolidge, who contributed 
a weighty message, overdid their comments, though both 
treated the gathering in a tone of high seriousness. 

Advertisement can no longer be treated as the chatter 
of the cheap jack, or the babble of the salesman. — It 
is a world-force ; the business side of that great, perhaps 
supreme, function in the conduct of the relations between 
man and man, and man and his environment, which we 
know as publicity. Publicity is the conduit pipe of 
knowledge. Without it we could not develop, nay, 
could hardly live, except in the animal sense. We should 
be like hyenas prowling in the darkness of a world-wide 
cavern. 

Obviously there is no need for any apology for 
treating the Advertising Convention as the first of our 
Topics of the Day. But, though everybody acknowledges 
the importance of the art and science of advertisement, 
it is by no means certain that cither the advertiser or 
the public at large fully understand the nature of 
advertisement, what it is that the advertiser is doing, 
and why it is of such importance that he should continue 
to do it. The first great quality of advertisement is 
that it is dynamic. It is a form of movement, or, at any 
rate, is designed to put us in motion and to keep us moving. 
Why is such movement beneficial ? 
i.¢., activity, is as necessary to the health of the body 
politic as to that of the body natural. Only those nations 
which have been dynamic have prospered, and done great 
things in the world. The little Semitic tribe of the hill 
country of Judea, which affected the world so deeply 
and in so many ways, unquestionably owed a great dea] 
of its vitality and force to the fact that its religious 
impulses kept it on the move. The obligation for all 
good Jews, men, women and children, to visit Jerusalem 
at least once a year gave to the scattered inhabitants of 
the villages from Dan to Beersheba a quickness of mind 
and «a sense of brotherhood and co-operation which 
belonged to no other rural population in the ancient world. 
The Hebrew polity had great faults; but, at any rate, 
it was never a static community. Adam Smith, in one 
of those wonderful asides, with which The Wealth of 
Nations is crowded, tells us that “ The Progressive State 
is tn reality the cheerful and hearty State to all the different 
orders of the Society. The Stationary is dull ; the Declining, 
melancholy.” Advertisement in its widest sense does an 
immense deal to keep the State progressive and dynamic, 
and so in good heart. How does advertisement do all 
this in the world of commerce ? It does it by setting the 
ball of trade rolling. 

* You safety-razor,” says the advertiser. 
“You don’t know it; but you do, and if you will listen 
1 will tell you why.” Jones, the potential purchaser, 
“By Jove! He's 


want a 


listens, and soon says to himself : 
right. I do.” 
its work. A demand has been created in the man’s 
mind, and so value attached to the article. 
step is for Smith to say: 


The next 

“How can I ect a safety- 
“ By paying 5s. for it.”’—* How can L get 

bs. 2?" By making something to exchange for it.” 


ae 
ravor ” 


The clectric spark of suggestion has done | 





Because movement, | 
] . . . . . . 
| of life, and that freedom of action which can only be 





wy 


a 
“All right. I'll set to work at once,” &c., &e., -&. 
(A worldly critic has suggested that an even better way 
is to create the sense of demand in Mrs. Jones, then she 
is sure to see that Jones’s good intentions of carning | 
money with which to buy a razor will not evaporate in | 
masculine indolence but will become a reality.) Thus | 
the world is fertilized and human activity created, and 5 
the community made dynamic. Thus the advertisers 
become the apostles of the economic science. 

Though they do not by any means always know it, 
the advertisers are engaged in instructing the world in 
the great central truths of economics. They are showing 
mankind what wealth is and what barter, and how they 
function, They are teaching the world, in fact, though 
those who come from a Tariff-ridden country may deny 
it with their lips, that he who will not buy, neither shall 
he sell. They teach also, in essence, how credit, by 
anticipating wealth, becomes the great produce-getter 
of the world, and how currency, the handmaid of credit, 
is but a memorandum of the barter transaction. In a 
word, they teach the world that trade is always a double 
benefit, and that buying and selling are in truth the same 
thing though seen from a different angle. If they had 
time to stop and think in their impetuous activities, 
there are many other secrets which they would be able 
to convey to mankind; for example, that there can be 
no wealth where there is no exchange. That is why 
war expenditure and reparations expenditure, both 
exchangeless transactions, are of the nature of waste. 
There is no wealth in them. 

But this is beside our present purpose. The advertiser 
may well be content with his immediate function, which, as 
we have said, is to create demand, and so to attach the 
quality of exchangeability and value. 
like mere materialism; but it is not so in reality, or 
rather it is the kind of materialism out of which will 
grow that equality in the possession of the amenitics 





oy 


This may sound 


obtained through a general abundance of the things 
men desire and need. If it is true, as no doubt it is, 
that mankind is freest when most highly organized, so 
it is true that the spirit of man is freest when commerce 
is most eflicient. It is by exchange, and not by trying 
to be self-suflicing in all things, that men can get the 
best out of the world. If men did not exchange, they 
could only just keep themselves alive, in a condition 
“nasty, brutish, and short,” and by unceasing toil. 
And so advertisement, by helping commerce, that is by 
helping exchange, is helping to emancipate mankind. 

No sane person can want to use advertisement to 
scourge mankind into unnecessary production. Adver- 
tisement carries with it a system of compensation and 
adjustment. You can advertise a play, a concert, a 
picture gallery, or a beautiful piece of scenery, as well 
as you can advertise a razor, or a crow-bar, a toilet 
soap, a lip-stick or a powder puff for Beauty’s face. 
Advertisement will make the poct’s verses known to 
you, as well as the newest brand of cigarettes. Thi 
words of the philosopher and of the spiritual guide ean 
be brought home by the illumination of publicity quit: 
as effectively as things material. Therefore, let no 
man think, at a time when the world’s production 
of material things is far short of man’s requirements, 
chiefly taken up with stimu 
Jating corporeal and material demands, that its action 
is limited. There are, besides, entirely new worlds for 
advertisement to conquer. Some day it may be the 
essential instrument of rule, the mcthod of reward, and 
the method of punishment. Advertisement has been 
a helot; is new a prosperous bourgeois. 
may be king. 


and advertisement is 


Some day it 
J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 
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| in the words of Rao Bahadur O. Kandaswami Chetty, 


THE REAL BAR TO INDIAN 
{ 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
M.P. 


Lorp WINTERTON, 


By 


HAVE for several years past, both in and out of | 

oflice. by study, by reading and by discussion with 
Europeans and with Indians, in their own country and 
here (in Whitehall, at Simla, Bombay or Caleutta, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, on steamship, or 
train, or Wherever it might be that we met) given close 
attention to the problem of governance in India. I have 
striven, in Parliament, against those who assail the 
“Montford”’ Act either from the right or the left. 
I believe, as firmly as I did at the time the Act passed 
its third reading in the House of Commons in October 
ar November, 1919, that the advance then made towards 
self-government was both morally and_ politically inevit- | 
able, even if (which I am not concerned cither to admit 
or deny) the path chosen was not the right one. Yet 
I find myself to-day as far off as ever from visualizing 
the conditions under which the territory which is now 
known as British India will one day exercise the functions 
of self-government within the Empire. I believe that 
{ am in very distinguished company. I hazard 
opinion that neither Mr. Montagu nor Lord Chelmsford 
(or for the matter of that any other member of the 
Government) nor Mr. Lloyd George, Prime 
Minister in the years when the Montford seheme was 
born, would care to-day to make a statement showing 
how the dilticulties in the way of granting a form of 
vovernment for India remotely resembling 
Dominion self-government may be overcome. 
to deal in this article with all those 


present 


even 


ippalling mass of suffering which for 
the to India it caused. 


for evil, nor the 


British went 


Lye 1a} 


But strange things are happening in Kastern religious 
worlds to-day yitness recent events in Turkey, 
whilst the faet that the leaders of extreme political 
Hinduism and extreme politieal Mohammedanism in 
India belone, rally speaking, to the same elass, 
with the td of their class may, even yet, produce 
iblanes { unity sutlicient to make a colourable 
inst refusing self-government on the grounds 

i it 
Aen the complete differenee of outlook between 
parts ol india, a differenee of race, of climate, 
on might, so far as self-government is 
d, be partially dealt with by some sort of 
| 1st Ti me method might solve the diflieulty 
ot the elaring contrast between ideas and ideals of 
nent in Indian States and British India. Any 
on { these problems would tax to the utmost the 
hip and ingenuity of an Alexander Hamilton 
ov a Lord Durham, but they may be soluble m time. 
Lic emains one supreme one, which beeause it goes 


to the very root of the tree which bears a huge proportion 


ol fruit of Indian life, custom, tradition and religion, 
ean only be solved, as it would seem, by uprooting that 
tree and planting another. But such an action is outside 
bounds of possibility for any Government of India, 
\ constituted as at present or purely Indian. 
+ il the good will possible British influence in India 
throughout the years, effectively to raise 
the fifty million of depressed classes and 
y form nearly a sixth of the whole popula- 
British J a huge proportion to be in virtual | 
British overlords, of Swarajist 
tu other Indians. “ A community,” | 


the 


speaking at a congress of the Depressed Classes of 
Southern India in September, 1922, existence 
is one long story of unremitting toil rewarded by poverty, 
social degradation and religious excommunication.” 


* whose 


The position of these people is well and succinctly 
put by a writer in the ‘J'imes of May Ist last : 


“Let the reader imagine an England in which pig-keepers, 
barbers, charwomen, agricultural labourers and most unskilled 
workmen as well, tainers, publicans, brewers, gipsies, and fishermen, 
were not merely forbidden to inter-marry or eat with the rest of 
the population, but were debarred access to all churches, were 
liable to bo attacked if they were caught drawing or drinking water 
from public taps, were forbidden the use of respectable streets in 
many towns, and were in some counties prevented by threats of 


| violence from sending their children to board schools, all in the 


name of religion which, its expounders maintained, made these 


| disabilities hereditary ; then he will have some idea of the situation 


of the outcaste in parts of India. 

It is beeause such a state of affairs is so alien to British 
ideas that it is inconceivable that Parliament can ever 
grant full self-government to India until those Indians, 
who have the power to do so, themselves provide the 
remedy, for no one else can. When in a recent debate 
in the House of Commons I made a statement to this 
effect, it was received with assent in all parts of the 
House, including the Labour benches. I was agreeably 
surprised because in the past all Labour and many 
Liberal speakers have assumed that Parliament should 
at onee grant every measure of self-government advocated 
by Indians in public life without troubling to inquire 
whether those Indians had any for repre- 
senting, or any sympathy with the claims of their own 
outeaste fellow-countrymen. I am the last to wish to 


mandate 


| decry those Indians who are in publie life in India 
} 


] do not propose 
difficulties There is the ever-present Hindu-Moslem 
feud. No one should underestimate its potentialities | 


to-day. They justly resent the contemptuous criticism 
which they receive from some quarters in this country. 
The small circle which embraces the politicians and 
administrators among the Indian races contains quite 


_as high, if not higher, a proportion of men of great 


| ability and social charm as that of similar circles in other 


countries. They are delightful aequaintanees and in 
conversation their quick-witted intellect enables them to 
outstrip the more lumbering British minds. For all 
ean hardly wonder that eertain ex- 
ches and writings, advocat 
than th 
worked with 


these reasons one 
Governors, in their public spe: 
towards  self-vovernment 


They 


formed strong friendship with 


a quicker march 
Montford Act 
these men, they have 
many of them, they ha 


lays down. have 


ve experi need years of tactful 


but persistent pressure from them to aceclerate th 
process of Indianization; what easier than to say 
| ** Let them have the Government which they want” ? 

Unhappily, it is every day becoming more clear that 


' 


what they want is merely the completion of the process 
which is already in progress of the transference of power 
from a British to an Indian bureaucracy to be controlled 


by a small oligarehy of lawyers, journalists and business 


men, in their turn sternly fettered by the immutable 
| laws of ereed and easte. It is probable that as a first 
step in Indian constitutional evolution this was inevit- 
able. To make this step easicr than it is at present, 
alike to European and to Indian Civil Servants, it may 
| be desirable at once to put ito practice the recom- 
| mendations of the Lee Commission. But, when all is 
said and done, what we have all got to consider is the 
ultimate goal to be attained. Are any considerabk 
section of those Indians who have political power in 
India to-day prepared to accept Mr. Gandhi's dictum 
that without an active scnse of brotherhood real Swaray 
is impossible ? Would a purely Indian Administration, 
assuming that the very dillicult question of defence 
| against external aggression had been found to be 
suluble, be able before it was set up to give the British 
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Parliament effective guarantees that under it the 
depressed classes would enjoy equal political rights with 
the highest castes? That, in other words, there should 
be no political discrimination on religious grounds 
against any caste or class, and where religious scruples 
or practice run counter to natural rights, the sufferers 
shall have the power, by their votes and through consti- 
tutional action, to get their grievances remedied ? Will 
the higher castes do themselves what they have prevented 
us from doing all these years, on the score of inter- 
ference with religious matters, and remove the bar 
that keeps millions of their fellow-countrymen and 
women in a state of abject social degradation ? The 
answer, I fear, to all these questions, at present, is No. 
Obviously the first thing to do is to give the depressed 
classes a chance of being educated. Yet, though 
education as a transferred subject is managed by Indians 
themselves, the tentative efforts of Indian Ministers 
in various provinces to extend the educational system 
for the benefit of the depressed classes has met with 
persistent reactionary obstruction from other Indians. 
In my opinion, the day has gone when Indians, by 
merely saying, “We demand that you give us Swaraj, 
then we will show what we are going to do with it,” 
will impress any body of opinion in this country. I 
believe, as I stated above, that even with a Labour Govern- 
ment in power, Parliament will yield neither to threats 
or cajolery on those lines, but will require to be satisfied 
that the self-government to be given is one which 
guarantees the rights of the poorest and most helpless 
people in India. Indeed, any other course would be 
wholly inconsistent with the professions of any modern 
Ilouse of Commons. 

If Indian statesmen are wise they will, in the next 
few years, seck to convinee this country, and show by 
their actions, that they are prepared to get their own 
house in order, and they will refrain from the futile task 
of trying to play off one British party against another, 
or from arguing on such false analogies as that of a 
comparison of India with Ireland. The opportunity 
and the good will are there; it only remains for 
India to use both. 


IF THE CONFERENCE FAILS. 


YHE London Conference has opened in an atmosphere 
of hope and unreality. It will seek to catch up 

the threads of post-War Allied diplomacy, torn and 
tangled by the French adventure in the Ruhr. It is in 
the direct line of the Cannes Conference of January, 1922, 
and the Paris Conference of January, 1923. It will be 
remembered that at the former of these two Conferences a 
provisional plan of reparations was agreed upon, and was 
applied during the whole of the year 1922. In December, 
however, Germany made a smail default in one of her 
deliveries in kind. This default, the French Government 
declared, gave the Allies the legal right to occupy the 
Ruhr. In January, 1923, a Conference was called in 
Paris in which the late Mr. Bonar Law proposed a scheme, 
which goes by his name, for a final settlement of the 
reparations problem as an alternative to the application 
of force. M. Poincaré’s Government, however, refused 
this scheme out of hand, and proceeded at once to the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Since that date no scheme for 
the payment of reparations by Germany has been in 
operation, and no payments have, in fact, been made. 
In the: spring of this year the Committee of Experts, 
which had been appointed at the end of 1923, presented a 
new scheme for the final settlement of reparations. This 
scheme, which is known as the Dawes Report, was 
formally accepted by all the Allied Governments and by 





| 


{ 








Se 
Germany. The present London Conference is summoned 
not to reach agreement on this scheme—that has, jp 
theory at any rate, already been done—but merely to 
provide practical means for its application. 

It is perhaps permissible to give this brief historical 
survey of facts, which are only too well known to all of 
us, in order that we may focus for a moment the present 
Conference in its true perspective. It will be seen at 
once that, from the circumstances of its origin, there 
is one, and only one, cardinal question of procedure to be 
settled, and that is—Shall the Conference be confined 
strictly to its terms of reference ?—that is, to the applica- 
tion of the Dawes Report—or shall it include the two 
other vast “ problems” of modern Europe: (1) inter- 
national security against war; (2) the settlement of the 
inter-Allied debts? There is curious unanimity of opinion 
on this subject ; this was exemplified in a full-dress debate 
which occurred on Monday in the House of Commons. 
Speaker after speaker aflirmed his belief that, if the 
Conference was to serve any useful purpose, it must be 
confined to an application of the Dawes Report. But 
each speaker then went on to give his proposed solution 
of the problem of security or to speculate on the duration 
of the British occupation of Cologne—in fact, to touch on 
one or other of the burning questions of Europe. In 
other words, explicitly and by precept they agreed that 
the Conference should be confined to the Dawes Report, 
and implicitly and by example they admitted that it 
could not be so confined. That this is in fact so, the 
briefest study of the situation will reveal. The main 
operation of this Conference, as of all other post-War 
Allied Conferences, will be an attempt by the British 
Government to induce the French Government to make 
concessions in the methods of collection of reparations 
payments in order that a practicable scheme may be 
evolved. But if this attempt is to have the faintest 
chance of success the French must be given compensation 
elsewhere. No French Government could conceivably 
make concessions which would be of any value unless they 
could point to corresponding gains in the fields of security 
or inter-Allied debt. Thus, hopelessly unwieldy as the 
three problems taken together appear, they are by their 
nature insoluble, along British lines at any rate, if taken 
separately ; and the desire thus to divide them, although 
natural, must always remain but a pious aspiration. 

And this takes us to the course which the present 
negotiations have up to now taken. In broad outline 
they are now fairly clear. It turns out that at Chequers 
Mr. MacDonald did indeed succeed in getting some 
really substantial concessions to reason out of M. Herriot. 
These, of course, were not in a sense real concessions in 
that they were not embodied in any document that 
M. Herriot had put his name to. But Mr. MacDonald 
evidently thought that France and England were agreed 
in the main, and he therefore stated the position they had 
reached by means of the British invitation to Italy to 
attend the Conference. As will be remembered, the 
important point in this invitation was that sanctions 
should not be imposed on Germany unless she defaulted 
in the opinion of some authority other than the Repara- 
tions Commission. This went beyond the Treaty of 
Versailles. It was admitted that it did so by the sugges- 
tion that the Conference should decide on some form of 
protocol along these lines, which should be added to the 
Treaty of Versailles. Well, we all know what happened. 
M. Herriot at once found that he had gone further than 
his position would stand, and in «ffect had to send for 
Mr. MacDonald and get him to let him off his informal 
agreement, This, as we know, Mr. MacDonald did. 
The concession which he had gained was sacrificed, and 
it was decided that it was to be the Reparations 
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Commission after all (with the hypothetical addition of an 
American member or, alternatively, modified by some 
suggestion of an American Agents-Gencral) which 


vague ‘ 
Thus, 


should decide the question of Germany's default. 
M. Herriot has found that the very first step along the road 
to reason was impossible, and has had to retract. Nothing 
is to be gained by minimizing the extent of this set-back 
to the hopes of a European settlement. Mr. MacDonald 
in the House of Commons himself showed that he realized 
that all that he had gained at Chequers was lost again 
in Paris. It is obvious, as he said, that there would be no 
hope of raising the loan on which the whole Dawes scheme 
hinges if the investors are told that their money will be 
at the mercy of the Reparations Commission, acting from 
political and not economic motives. 

We suppose that Mr. MacDonald acted did 
because he was determined that the London Conference 
We suppose he hopes that 


as he 


should be held at all costs. 
M. Herriot may once again be brought to the point of 
agreeing to the conditions which can alone make the 
Dawes Report operative. But he has failed in the 
first and easiest task of getting France to give the essential 
security for the raising of the loan. What hope has he of 
succeeding in the far more diflicult, but no less essential, 
task of getting her to evacuate the Ruhr and restore 
Germany's economic integrity ? Will not M. Poincare, 
his Press, and his backers of the Comité des Forges assail 
M. Herriot far more fiercely if he makes concessions here ? 
Is it not the truth that, sooner or later, M. Herriot, if he is 
to make any real movement towards peace, must fight 
Poincaréism to the death ? It is no use for Mr. MacDonald 
to give him a concession each time so that he may run 
away. Sooner or later the great battle in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies must come, and we do not see 
much object in postponing it. In effect, we do not think 
ihat it is by concession that Mr. MacDonald will strengthen 
M. Herriot’s hand. 
presentation to the French nation of the alternatives 
which to-day confront Kither she will 
those sacrifices which are necessary for British co-opera- 


France. 


tion 
but without which Anglo-French co-operation is utterly 


sacrifices which she may consider bitter and unjust, 


impossible—or, she must go her own way again, as she 
has gone for the last eighteen months. But this time, 
Mr. MacDonald should make it clear, she can expect no 
attitude of benevolent inactivity from Great Britain. 
This time any British Government which may be in power 
will have to look after the interests of its own people, 
actively and urgently. It will have to begin at once the 
task of collecting what is owed to Britain by the Allies, 
and it will have to make its own settlement with Germany. 


In both these operations it will have to consult solely the | 7. . , aye i 
: | Corsican agriculture, the Corsican beauty, all depend, 


interests of the British people without any regard to the | 


interests of Franee. If Mr. MacDonald told France this, 


make | 








It is rather by a clear and vivid | 


he would not be using the language of menace, but the | 


| sentiments of 


language of fact. Whatever the 
Cabinet which may be in power during the coming years, 
its foreign policy, as has been abundantly shown under a 
Conservative and a Labour Government, must be approxi- 
mately the same—that is, it must seck the co-operation 
of France, but only on terms, and these terms are that 


the | 


| and 





policy ?. These are the stern realities of the situation. 
As yet no statesman either in England or in France seems 
willing to recognize them. 
If Mr. MacDonald 
on these lines, he would undoubtedly 
atmosphere of will with France 
prides himself so much upon having created, and on 
which the Opposition leaders are so ready to congratulate 
But, after all, may we not pay too high a price 
Our unemployed 


declaration 
shatter that 
which he 


were to make a 


good 


him. 
even for an atmosphere of good will ? 
will not live on atmospheres, either of good will or ill will. 
They require realities, and the only way of achieving 
realities seems to us to be to face the facts of the situation 
far more boldly and frankly than cither Mr. MacDonald 
or his predecessors have yet been willing to do. But, 
after all, these are only fears for Mr. MacDonald’s firmness. 
We should, of course, readily admit that he is more than 
right in exploring every avenue and every means by 
which the co-operation of France and England ean be 
restored. It must be only at the last moment of the 
London Conference, when, and if, all means have failed, 
that he should make a declaration on these lines. But 
if the Conference does fail we cannot but believe that it 
would be far better for him to state thus clearly and 
exactly that it has failed, than once again to slur the 
issue over with polite and comfortable words. 


‘ yar 1 TY TZN 

CORSICA IN SPRING. 
. L;ODEUR seule je devinerais la Corse les yeux 
4 fermés ” was a famous saying of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. The lovely island retains her scented 


breath*, but it is only one of her distinguishing charms. 
All of them ean be assembled in the expressive, the 
Corsica has rivals, but they 


enigmatic word—beauty. 


do not compare with her. Provence has its rather hard 
and melancholy grace, while the French Riviera flaunts 
its pretty, coquettish outline and towny glitter. But 
Corsica is a masterpiece, which, though man has wrought 
on it, softening its harshness, and patterning out its 
rich valleys and shaggy slopes into a fine tracery of 
orchards and terraced vines and little green garden- 
farms, remains the purest, most entire and least spoiled 

ever The 
It is a gradation of highland 


design of Nature I have seen. design is 
of a perpetual varicty. 
and lowland scenery, rising from alluvial plain and still, 
blue lagoon, or from flower-strewn lawns threaded with 
streamlets, and bright as the fields of Enna, into the 
wonderful hill-country with its silver olive groves and 
its changing but evergreen dress of cistus and myrtle 
heather and This is the 
Mediterranean serub, on which the Corsican climate, the 


arbutus. maquis, or 


and it reaches up from the open, park-like suburbs of 
towns like Ajaccio to the bare shoulders of the greater 
hills. Higher still is the forest land of ilex and pine 
and finally of chestnut, and highest of all the mighty 
peaks and snow-covered arétes of the great central chain. 

This scheme of laid that 
thinks, not of Nature’s prodigal hard, but of the careful 


loveliness is so out one 


| brain of some magnified non-natural Scottish gardener. 


France will not obstruct that settlement of Europe which | 


is so vital to British interests. The only alternative 
British policy, one which will only be forced on us by an 
utter lack of accommodation on the part of France, will 
be one of independent action (instead of—as in the past 
one of independent inaction). That is the great lesson 
which the year 1923 has taught us. 
co-operation by Great Britain brought the frane to 120 
this spring. 
England was actively pursuing a purely self-interested 


The mere lack of 


What would happen to French finance if 





Again and again the melody is set; again and again 
the composer rebuilds | is fugue and combines it with 
and As for the 


silver-grey 


variation of form colour, 
lower fields, they 
asphodels, set in beds of dog-violets and star-anemones, 
or blue lupins, or yellow irises, or amid the feathery 
clusters of the wild asparagus or the fresh green of the 
young bracken, or glowing with purple orchises and the 


some new 


are spring gardens of 


* An admirable and almost solitary account of the flowers of 
Corsica has just been given in Miss Dorothy Archer's fascinating 
book, Corsica; the Scented Isle (Methuen). 
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gay blooms of the wild eyclamen. Yet again the 
champaign becomes a land of rose-like white cistus, 
relieved here and there with the bolder colouring of 
the large purple variety. Later on comes the narcissus, 
and later still the myrtles break into starry flower. Then 
the gay procession ends, and autumn, and the southern 
sun which has made all this beauty possible, conquer it, 
and with the cessation of the rains the green tempers 
down into the brown of Provence. 

That is one Corsica. You may see it all as your car 
rushes down the mountain side from the Chapel of 
San Bastiano to the plain of the Liamone and the 
sapphire sea, its white beaches fretted into a hundred 
pretty curves, that fills the Bay of Sagone. Little of 
wild beauty here. Just a patch of yellow gorse to 
deepen the white bloom on the cherry trees, or a group 
of poplars to overhang the new vine-tufts, or a grove of 
olive trees, heavenly bright on the side they turn to 
the sun that lights the sea a thousand fect below. But 
travel higher up, through miles of white cistus, past the 
old Greek town of Cargése to Piana, the pleasant fore- 
ground of the tremendous panorama of the Calanches. 
The Calanches are a little like the Dolomites, just as 
parts of the maguis are a little like a wilder and morc 
various Dartmoor. But these tremendous bastions, 
whose walls of red granite fall from an immense height 
sheer into the Gulf of Porto, impress the mind like no 
rock seencry I have ever looked on. The mark of man’s 
early handiwork was that it caricatured Nature. Tlere 
Nature seems to haye tried her hand at caricaturing 
man. His face and figure, his art, his temples, and the 
forms and gestures of animals, appearing in a hundred 
mocking and distorted shapes, blend into an unin- 
telligible picture of violent overthrow and_ piled-up 
ruin. And the knowledge that all this is fantasy, and 
that, if Nature designed anything, her aim appears not 
in these grinning parodies of the life of man but in his 
smiling conquests in the valleys below, has not an 
instantly reassuring effect on one’s spirits. They rise 
again as one quits this Corsican Brocken, and, winding 
swiftly down the gorge as it narrows precipitately, to 
plunge mto some stream of Acheron beneath, lands 
amid the cherry blossoms and chestnut trees of Evisa. 

Except for these wild episodes, the “ note ” of Corsican 
scenery is not of a stern, far less a forbidding, type. 
In his Studies in Corsica Mr. J. W. Barry shows that, 
in describing the ascent to Paradise, Milton painted an 
unconscious, bul none the less exact, picture of the 
Corsican bush with its 

“Champaign head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides, 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied ; and overhead there grow 

insuperable height of lofty shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A silvan seene, and as the ranks ascend, 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

OF stateliest view.” 
And if there he also “ flowers worthy of Paradise,” 
and trees of “ odorous gums and balm,” and * mantling 
vines,” and “fringed banks with myrtle crowned,” 
not these delights alone, but the mighticr offerings of 
forest and mountain, make the Miltonic and the 
Corsican Kden, 

The same mixture of charm and austerity constitutes, 
unless the witnesses speak false, the Corsican character 
too. If the vendetta is not yet a joke, banditry, even 
in the romantic person of Mr. Romanctti—who stands, 
by general consent, at the head of his profession—is 
tolerably near one. For Mr. Romanctti, like a more 
famous Frenchman, donne dans la bergerie, and it is 
whispered that his profits as a leadmg figure in the 
lamb and kid trade eclipse those of his more spectacular 





enterprise, As for the average Corsican, I should not 
be disposed to give him high marks in the valet class. 
He is a little too much of an islander and a freemay 
for that. But he seems to have a genuine liking for g 
tolerably courteous and interested stranger. If the 
town Corsican is reproached with surliness, I did not 
observe it; on the contrary, our small company was 
most hospitably and kindly entertained. And save fo, 
the tiny brown donkeys, staggering and almost invisible 
under their stalwart or buxom riders, or the following 
load of faggots or household goods (the Corsican seems 
to be continually in a state of “ removing ” 
the sights on the road—the swineherd enticing his charges 
to follow him by scattering chestnuts in their path 
the flocks of pretty, ong-haired sheep or goats, the wome 
in broad straw hats or the graceful mandile, knitting as 
they walk, and often beautiful with the grave Italiay 
beauty, the children with a smile and a greeting for 
the stranger—are all cheerful, and suggest the happy 
middle lot of mankind, cast between riches and dearth. 


som where), 


Is a touch of the unusual, so dear to the modern 
traveller’s heart, required? You may find it in some 
swarthy shepherd, stepping out from the roadside maquis 
in brown velveteens and with a double-barrelled rifle 
over his shoulder; or in a strolling pair of armed 
gendarmes, professionally equipped for an encounter 
which never—or is it hardly ever? 
(should you chance to be in Sarténe on Good Friday) 
in a procession of penitents in black hooded cloaks, the 
chief penitent barefooted, dragging a heavy chain 
rivetted to his leg, and bowed beneath the weight of a 
huge cross. For old custom lingers in a country where 
the people are few (though they seem to rear enormous 
families), and the means of communication, though easy 
and pleasant cnough for visitors, hardly yet reach the 
mountain villages of the interior.* 


comes off: or 


Another kind of primitiveness clings to the Italianate 
streets of Bastia or Ajaccio, with houses five or even seven 
storics high and an incredible number of people inhabiting 
them, and a mixed population of prowling cats, muzzled 
dogs, children playing hop-scotch, and casual residents 
sewing in the sun, or grinding coffee, or taking the air in 
front of the cavernous wine shops with the sign of an 
inverted bush hanging from their lintels, and all the 
pleasant clatter of a Southern quarter. It is astonishing 
that, with these delights, sucha small contingent of bored 
sojourners on the Riviera seems to dare the sca-passage 
of cight hours from Nice, or thirteen from Marscilles, 
to enjoy them and exchange Casino and Promenade for 
an air soft as Sicily’s, sweet with the scent of myriads o! 
flowers, yet keen enough to give relish to the generous 
mountain wines and the simple mountain fare, in a 
land where the fields are gardens and the hills clothe 
themselves to-day with the glories of the high Alps, and 
to-morrow with the loveliness of a Devon moor. 

There is one disappointment. With all the effort 
you make to evoke the figure of the young Napoleon, 
it does not quite detach itself from the memorials which 
Ajaccio rather pressingly commends to your eye and 
mind. In this garden, no doubt, the young dreamer 
once walked; in that bare little chamber he wrote his 
wild books and plotted his schemes of fame and power. 
But somehow he never seems quite real, Charles 
Bonaparte and Madame Mere, and the weird sisters, ar 
all intelligible enough. Napoleon eseapes you. Ile ts 
declared to be true Corsican; and you are startled to 





* They have already been much improved as the result of the 


interest that the P.L.M. has begun to take in their deve pment. 
There is an excellent motor service connecting the chief places of 
interest, and the railways are comfortable and convenient, and a 
journey by them is interesting om account of the lovely scenery 


through which they run, 
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note how often the image of his youthful beauty re peats | 


considered it as quite a physical possibility. In 


this 


itself on faces you chance to meet on many a country | context I remember interesting him by telling him how 


road. But the man remains a vision, clusive and | 
mysterious as the enchanted island herself, when you 
catch your last glimpse of her headlands from = the 


Il, W. MAssincuam, 


darkening sea. 


LORD CROMER AND THE SUDAN. 


: Prime Minister’s announeemcnat that we 
not going to retire from the Sudan and hand it 


not to its inhabitants, but to the Egyptians on the 
which, of 


are 


over, ; 
ground that it was they who conquered it ' 
course, Was not the case is in every way satisfactory. 
A more amazing example of the denial of the principle 
of self-determination can hardly be imagined than the 
Kgyptian claim. They make no demand that the people 
of the Sudan shall be consulted. They are content to 
invoke the right of conquest. Also, they suggest that 
we acknowledged their rights over the Sudan during our 
destruction of the Mahdi’s tyranny. That we certainly 
did not. From the very beginning of the Nile campaign 
Lord Cromer recognized that Egypt was neither fit to 
rule the Sudan in theory nor in practice. 

I remember vividly several talks with Lord Cromer 
on this subject after the destruction of the Mahdi’s 
Government. He very strongly emphasized the absolute 
necessity of maintaining British power in the Sudan. 
le was very little of a Jingo, and I reeall being a little 
shocked—I was always a very whole-hearted Imperialist 

at what I then thought the rather defeatist way with 
whieh he looked forward to our some day leaving Egypt. 
He insisted, however, that it would be a most tremendous 
mistake, and as cruel to the Egyptians as to the Sudanese, 
to hand over the Sudan to the Cairo Government, when- 
ever we found it possible or advisable to leave Egypt. 





ile declared, and here, of course, he was obviously right, 
that the 
subject race. 


Kgyptians were not fit people to dominate a 
They, the Egyptians, regarded the Sudanese 
A similar contempt | 
Kgyptians because of 
Should, then, 


with contempt as mere savages. 
was felt by the Sudanese for the 
the Kgyptians’ want of personal courage. 
the Sudan be handed over to a native Cairo Government, 
sure to be at first oppression and mis- | 


which the Egyptians 


there would be 
government, and then risings 
would never be able to put down. 

I remember, also, Lord Cromer saying that to hand 
over the Sudan to Egypt would simply be to repeat 
Mehemet Ali's cruel then oppressive 
régime, ending in some incident lke the destruction of 
Hicks Pasha’s army. At the same time, Lord Cromer 
fully realized that Egypt could not live without water, 
and further—in his opinion quite as great a danger 
must not be exposed to the invasions of savages down 
the Nile Valley. He realized that if we had not gone | 
to Egypt in 1880 there would have been nothing to stop 
the Dervishes getting right down to Cairo and Alexandria 
and destroying everything in their progress. We should 
have seen a Black Attila at work. He knew that if 
Kgypt was to prosper, and our work of irrigation, road 
and railway making, and civilization generally was to be 
preserved, we must hold the Sudan as_ trustees for 
Egypt and ensure the Nile Valley against starvation 


conquest, and 





and invasion. 

I am sure that Lord Cromer would approve of giving 
the strongest guarantees to Egypt that we would let the 
water come down and not let the Sudanese come up. | 
Egypt, that is, should have the first call upon the Nile, 
and without risks. Though he did not, I think, entertain 
very seriously the idea that the water could be eut off 





Albuquerque, the Portuguese, who hated the then 
possessors of Mgypt, had a plan for advancing from the 
Red Sea to the sourees of the Nile and then getting 
the Sudanese to turn the water into the Desert so 
destroy Egypt ! 

Finally, [remember Lord Cromer in the course of our talk 


saying that, of course, using up the water in the Sudan 


as to 


for local irrigation might be almost as bad as turning 
off the stream, and that it must be guarded against. 
In a word, he fully sympathized with the feeling that, 
since Egypt was the gift of the Nile, the flow of the river 
must be insured. 

As I understand it all this appears to be consonant 
with Mr. MacDonald’s decision. 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuery, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
BELIEVE will be 


By EvetyN Wrencu. 
% I this the 

- congress in the history of the English-speaking 
world,” said Mr. Lou Holland, President of the Inter- 
national Advertising Convention, on his arrival in this 
country, and I am inclined to agree with him. It is 
diflieult to over-estimate the good which may result 
from the gatherings which have been taking place al 
Wembley and elsewhere this week, and from the many 
opportunities they are affording representatives of the 
advertising profession in the British Hmpire and in the 


United States of getting better acquainted. 
x * + x 


greatest business 


The Convention is the largest of its kind ever held, 
and while there are some three hundred delegates from 
Continental countries and a couple of dozen from India, 
Japan, China and the Malay States, the gathering is 
predominantly English-speaking. There are nearly two 
thousand “ad. fans ” Americanism— from 
the United States, and the British Empire delegation is 
The slogan of the Convention is “ Truth 
in Advertising,” and, as Lord Burnham rightly remarked 
at London’s official weleome to the the 
Albert Hall, we in this country have much to learn 
from the United States in advertising. Attached to 
the headquarters of the advertising profession in New 
York is a vigilance bureau which investigates complaints 


to use an 


of equal size. 


delegates at 


as to misleading advertisements, 
+ + * * 


The subjects under discussion at the Conference Hall 


-| at Wembley give one an idea of the widespread interests 


of the Convention. They comprise business research, 


church advertising, community development, export and 


| overseas trade, women’s advertising, film advertising, 


newspaper advertising, public utilities advertising and 
so on. The Convention was formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales on Monday. It is not only in getting 
our advertising representatives better acquainted that 
the Convention will play an important part; like the 
great gathering of Rotary Clubs three years ago, it will 
introduce business men, not only from the great centres 
of population, but from the small towns throughout the 
English-speaking world. 
* x * * 
An attractive programme has been planned to make 


our visitors feel at home. Certainly in the matter of 


extending the “ glad hand” to visitors “ John Bull” 
has made much headway in recent years. Those who 





by savages, even if they tried their hardest, he still 


have received hospitality in the United States and in 
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the Dominions have returned to their native land deter- 
mined to make it equally hospitable, and they seem to 
be succeeding. One particular instance of this spirit 
is afforded by the action of Mr. L. G. Sloan, a warm 
friend of British-American. friendship. Mr. Sloan has 
presented specially bound copies of Green’s History of 
the English People to each of the visiting delegates. 
It is doubtful whether our visitors will have time to 
peruse this standard work during their stay with us, 
but it will provide them with the right kind of mental 
diet for the return journey across the Atlantic. 
* * * * 





Next week is women’s week at Wembley, when one 
day is being allotted to each of the self-governing 
Dominions. On these special days women from the 
Dominions and from the Old Land will discuss the | 
conditions of women’s life overseas, their domestic | 
problems and their social and artistic activities. 

* * * * 


Last year in these notes, as readers of the Spectator 
will recall, I advocated the summoning of leaders of 
the Opposition throughout the Empire to our Impcrial 
Conferences of the future. It is not without interest, 
therefore, to note that the Colonial Secretary, in a 
recent speech dealing with the last Imperial Conference, 
referred to the fact that the majority of those who 
attended it were now out of office. Mr. Thomas con- 
tinued that he would take the risk in future of inviting 
to the Conferences not only the Government of the day | 
but the leader of the responsible Opposition. Let us 
hope that it will be found practicable to adopt this 
suggestion. In commenting on Mr. Thomas’s speech, 
the Johannesburg Star wrote :— 





“In a previous speech Mr. Thomas discussed the question 
whether the Conference could not be made representative of all 
parties. This at first sight would seem to be the most effective 
way of dealing with the position, but there is the serious objection 
to it, if the delegates were not the actual heads of their respective 
Governments, there would be a danger cf the Conference becoming 
a mere debat ng society, and oversea Ministers could not afford 
the time to attend meetings of that ck se:iption.”’ 


* * * * 





In connexion with Mr. Strachey’s interesting article | 
last week concerning the future of Wembley, in which | 
he advocated the holding of an English-Speaking World | 
Exhibition in some future year, it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Albert E. MacKinnon, one of the American | 
representatives now in London attending the Advertising | 
Convention, suggests that the British Empire Exhibition 
should be transported to the United States and sent on | 
tour throughout that country. In an article in the 
Daily Express he says : 


“The fundamental principle of your wonderful Exhibition is to 
stimulate trade, and my scheme is simply to further that principle. 
Every newspaper throughout the United States has by now given 
publicity to Wembley, and there is a splendid opportunity to | 
crystallize that publicity by moving Wembley to America. The 
whole of the Exhibition could not, of course, be transported, but 
replicas or miniatures of its chief features could be sent to us. 
If the Queen's dolls’ house, for instance, could be sent over as 
one of the features of the exhibition it would earn thousands of | 
pounds for British charities. America has been made by its | 
railways more than any other country in the world, and if George 
Stephenson's locomotive, now at Wembley, could be shown in | 
America, they would go crazy about it.” 


* * * * 


In connexion with the scenic attractions of Kenya 
I have received the following from Mr. C. Kenneth | 
Archer, Chairman of the Kenya Land _ Settlement 
Advisory Committee :— 


“In your issue of April 12th you refer at some length in ‘ The 
English-Speaking World * to the recent annual report of the Royal 
East African Automobile Association, and in particular to that 
section of it which deals with the attractions of Mount Kenya for 
those in search of winter sports under novel conditions and unusual 
surroundings. While J freely acquit the very able and energetic 
honorary secretary of the Association of any desire to mislead his 
public, either in the Colony or elsewhere, yet to those who know 
the facts with regard to Mount Kenya, it is evident that the 
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information on which his report is based is not entire, 





E —= 
accurate, i = 


and has led him to give a somewhat erroneous impression of the of re 
opportunities for winter sports in these latitudes. The ° Wonderfyj { 
Skating Lake * near the top of Kenya, to which reference is made 7 
is only to be found at certain periods cf the year, and at its beg, final 
is only a pond of rather indifferent ice of some 100 yards across. _ mon 
Even if the state of the snow were to permit, which at certain the | 
seasons of the year it does not, of indulgence in ski-ing anq ; 
toboganning and ‘all those winter sports enjoyed in Switzerland, out 
only those in perfect physical condition and immune to mountain pan 
sickness could hope to stand the strain cf strenuous exercise at 1 the 
such an altitude. er" 
The trip to the snow slopes of the mountain is not the eagy pete 
journey one might gather it to be from the R.E.A.A. Association’, and 
report. It is a serious and expensive undertaking, and would pro’ 
entail the porterage of food and blankets and all the impedimenta Wil 
essential to a stay in a bare and unfurnished hut far from civiliza hi 
tion. As a matter of fact, this hut is not erected and is still lying be 
in sections some thousands of feet below the lake. Further, yp, wh 
one except an experienced mountaineer could be sure of making | upé 
his way to the ‘ skating rink ’—which can only be reached afte as 
some hours’ arduous and difficult climbing. os 


Kenya is anxious to encourage visitors, but to those who know 
her many genuine attractions, and all ihat she has to offer in the 
way cf climate, scenery, shooting, fishing and sport of almost 
every variety, it seems a needless painting of the lily to claim 
that she can provide the range of winter sports to be found in 
Switzerland and Norway. Let the mountaineer come and ly 
will find a climb which will test all his powers and then probab| 
defeat him; but the Telemark expert, the patron of the tobogga 
run, and the votary of the skating and curling rinks will do well 
to keep away if he would avoid disappointment. 

My excuse for this letter lies in the fact that, while it is the 
function of the Committee, on whose behalf 1 write, to advertis: 
Kenya Colony and to make public its many undoubted attractions, 
both for the settler and the visitor, yet it is equally its duty to v 
discourage or correct statements which are likely to give a fals 


impression of the Colony. Such we believe to be the effect of the " 
passages in the R.E.A.A.A. report on which you have commenved nv 
however innocently they may have been made so far as the fi 
Secretary is concerned—and IL have therefore been asked by the 1 

Committee to supply this correction in the hope that it will deter 
anyone seeking new fields for winter sports from making a fruitless . 
and disappointing trip to Mount Kenya.” s 
t 
f 
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“HUGH THE DROVER.” 
On Monday night the B.N.O.C. gave their first performance 
of Dr. Vaughan-Williams’ new opera, Hugh the Drover. The 
members of the Royal College of Music had already given son 
performances of the work during the previous week, one of 
which I was privileged to attend, so that from two dissimilar 
occasions I have been enabled to carry away a fairly clear idea 
of the work as a whole. Each company excelled the other in 


| different ways, for while the singing and crscmble at His 
| Majesty’s was necessarily superior in technique and volume 


to that at the Royal College. the latter's scenery and produc- 
tion, especially the sunrise in Act I!., was by far the more 
satisfactory. This particular effect was really a very remark- 
able feat. in consideration of the smallness of the stage and 
the ceconomy of means used. I have rarely seen a more 
convincing —i.¢., a more gradual —dawn on any stage, and the 


| appearance of pink clouds in the grey sky of morning, though 


seareely beautiful in a strict sense of the word, was undoubtedly 
right. The Royal College are to be congratulated cn their 


| ability to produce opera in such a thoroughly competent man- 


ner, and activity of this sort is indicative of the rise, in another 


| art, of an English Comédie Francaise. 


Of the opera itself I must say that I wish it were not quite so 
obtrusively English. The roast-beef-of-old-Iengland atmos- 
phere is never very successful when translated into terms of 
music, and in Hugh the Drover Mr. Harold Child has pushed 
it in our faces, gravy and all, so that it is only in the purely 
lyrical passages, which might belong to any age and ccuntry 
that Dr. Vaughan-Williams has been allowed to have his own 
way. In these moments we can abandon ourselves unreser- 
vedly to a lovely flow of melody. It is, moreover, in these 
passages, rather than in the choruses, that the composer's 
rhythmic ingenuity displays itself to its full extent. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more tranquiily beautiful than the music 
which accompanies Mary’s first entrance in Act II. 

I think it would not be unfair to say that the Fair-music 
with which the opera opens is Gull (one thought sadly of 
Petrouchka), and that the use of actual folk-tunes is a mistake. 
They invariably “sound wrong,” wedged in between snatches 
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of recitative and choral sections of a more sophisticated nasure, 
As for the village boxing match, which forms the first act 
finale, it gave me the impression of utter inanity. In a 
moment like this the music is nearly always subordinate to 
the stage action, and if one is to be more intent on the knock- 
out blow than on the orchestral fuss that must always accom- 
pany such an act. the play must convinee us. This was not 
the case on Monday night. Romance and reality must be 
very cunningly mixed if it is to sueceed in an opera libretto, 
and a charade-fight, at a moment of drametic intensity, merely 
produces bathos of the most distressing kind. If Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams ever writes another opera, and there can be no one 
who would not welcome the idea, let us hope the librettist. 
whoever he be, will present him with an almost actionless plot 
upon which he may weave a dreamlike fabric of melody such 
as has made him, as the composer of the Pastoral Symphony, 


o justly famous. 


& 


Epwarp SAcKVILLE WEsrT. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 


<<< 
PROBLEM OF 

BLOCK. 
One of the most dificult problems which faces the modern 
Ile gets 


THE THE OFFICE 


architect is the designing of a high oflice-block. 
no help from the past and little from contemporary opinion, 
for this is profoundly and Is he 
boldly to pile up a great uncompromising block with storey 
on storey of identical design and face the people who will 
say that it looks like a prison or a warehouse ? Or is he 
his ingenuity by varying the treatment of each 


irreconcilably divided. 


to exercise 
floor and, by giving a graceful diversity to his elevations, 
satisfy the innate romantic leanings of all humanity—par- 
ticularly English humanity. Up till now the second of these 
two tendencies has gained the day. Office-blocks are deseribed 
by house agents with an accidental lapse into strictest truth 
as * palatial.” It is the right word, for they have more of 
the palace than of the oflice-block in them. 
are the present 

They are 


buildings of capital importance at 
time nearing completion in the City of London. 
both office-blocks and it would be impossible to have better 


instances of the two solutions of the problem. They are 


‘Two 


designed by the two men who would almost unanimously be 


described as the two leading British architects. One buiiding 


is Adelaide House, at the northern end of London Bridge, 
opposite Fishmongers’ Hall, by Sir John Burnet: and the 


other Britannic House, in Finsbury Cireus and Moorgate, 
designed by Sir KE, Lutyens for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
The 
description, and 


former is an oflice-block of the most uncompromising 
the 
residences of Kurope. 

Adelaide 
a former Adelaide House called after a homely and amiable 


latter out-palaces most of the royal 


House cecupies a magnificent site and replaces 


—— ~ 


could hardly be more different. The Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s building shows eight rows of windows on each of 
its elevations, though there are probably more in the court- 
yards. Each of these floors is differently treated. More- 
over, the windows on each floor vary one from another. 
Between the fourth and fifth storeys rans a cornice and 
balustrade, which cuts the building horizontally into two 
halves. Above, the wall sets back a foot or two—a feature 
which must have presented a considerable constructional 


difficulty—and the remaining four storeys resemble an 
orangery or Belvedere with one vast arched window passing 
| through two storeys, alternating with two small ones. Three- 


quarter columns of the Corinthian order with a full entabla- 
ture over them decorate this part of the facade and above 


rises a steep roof of green slates. The whole is profusely 


| decorated with carved ornament, chiefly foliage and masks, 


the former of quite astonishing beauty and the latter hardly 
up to the same standard. 

Even these bald and summary descriptions are enough to 
show the profound gulf which yawns between the artistic aims 
of our two greatest architects. It is probably a tempera- 
mental gulf, which will also divide the lay public and the 
critics. Adelaide House clearly expresses its purpose and 
shows without apology that it contains floor upon floor of 
offices of equal importance, each office with rows of windows 


| of identical size. It is immediately obvious that this is not a 


residence with high State Apartments on one storey, with 
bedrooms on the next and smaller bedrooms above that. No 
attempt is made to mitigate its height which is, indeed, rather 
And yet even those who most dislike every- 


emphasized. 
ruthless commercial 


thing that such a building represents 
efliciency, unrelieved by any of the lighter graces of life, hard 
and unhumorous—must feel how superb is the result, how 
strong and how typical of a great imperial city. 

The admirers of Sir E. Lutyens’s Britannic House will reply 
that mere utilitarianism is not efficiency, that a commercial 
traveller, no matter how honest and energetic, is not eflicient 
if he has a repellent menner, that it does not matter in the 
least that one floor of offices should be different from the one 
above or that one table should be better lit than its neighbour. 
Why should not a block of offices look like a palace 2? What 


| matters is that it shou! look beautiful, and this Sir Kk. Lutyens’s 


Queen. One wonders what she would think of the present 
structure, which is surely the most ruthless in London. 
The ground floor and the floors below the street level going 
down to the river are faced with granite. Above them 
rise seven identical storeys. The building is astylar, but the | 
cornice is reminiscent of Kgyptian forms. The ranges of 


Windows in these storeys crowned by their cornice are set 
against a flat wall round which the cornice does not return, 
the unbroken. The only 
ornament on this vast wall surface are the air intakes between 


aad silhouette is consequently 
each range of windows, and these are given the form of stars. 
Above the Egyptian cornice is another storey. The roof is 
flat. The building envelops on two sides Wren’s beautiful 
tower of the church of St. Magnus the Martyr which was 
formerly so well seen from London Bridge ; and, as 
show how little it minds about that, the wall adjoining the 
church is of plain yellow stock brick and the narrow crack 
between the tower and this wall is filled with the inner side 
of the courtyard, which is faced with white glazed brick. 
Britannic with 
Moorgate, also occupies a commanding position and is roughly 
speaking the same size as Adelaide House. Two buildings 
devoted to the same purpose and of about the same dimensions 


Hiouse, 


if to | 


facades on Finsbury Circus and | 


| 


design certainly does. Among the modern buildings of the 
City of London there is nothing which has the poetic quality 
and inspiration of these airy arches towering above the trees 
of Finsbury Circus and of these columns which, like Mulciber’s, 
* oleam in far piazzian line ** down the common-place vista of 
Moorgate. 

But, deep down there is all the time an uncomfortable 
feeling, suppressed but recurrent, that a losing battle is being 
waged and that lovely things like Corinthian capitals and 
swags of fruit, still luscious in their petrifaction, are gradually 
sinking below the rising tide of modern commercial pressure 
as the marble villas have been engulfed beneath the waters of 
the Bay of Baiae. 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
HEALTH AND ATHLETICS, 

| To the Ediior of the Specravror.| 

Dr. Saleeby is right when he that 
is one for inquiry and study. In the present-day physical 
training of our youth we go all the valour of 
We gaily drill our youngsters in gymnastics and 
on the same lines as in the Army, but 


LETTERS 


urges this subject 


SIR, 
forward in 
ignorance. 
** physical jerks ” 
without regarding any distinction between immature growing 
boys and formed adults. Our instructors are in many cases 
selected for their splendid muscle and activity, but with no 
inquiry as to their knowledge of physiology or anatomy. 
More harm than good is done in the world of athletics through 
this blindness. 

A man wrote to me once reporting that he and his sou of 
twelve had cycled some extraordinary distanee in record 
quick time, and he wanted me to publish the fact for the 
inspiration of other boys. I only published the fact that the 
man was too big a fool to be a father. Endurance is not 
gained in the immature youth by putting it to the strain but 
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by building a good foundation of health and strength to begin 
with. This faet is too often forgotten in promoting rowing, 
long-distance running, tugs-of-war, marching order ficld days, 
&e., among growing lads, 

An education authority once asked me whether T did not 
agree that the provision ef gymnasia in every school would 
change the physique and stamina of our manhood for the 
better? IT said it might, but that the finest national physique 
I had come across was among the Zulus and the best stamina 
among the Gurkhas; but in neither country had I ever 
noticed a gymnasium, Plain, wholesome food, constant open 
air, proper clothing, regular habits, and natural exercise had 
more to do with health and development than all that gymnasia 
could do. By natural exercises I mean such games and 
activities as are natural to the young animal. For example, 
climbing is the natura! attribute of the ape-shaped creature 
from babyhocd. Where it is indulged in it develops every 
part of the body, it so interests the boy or girl that it is carried 
out wherever opportunity oceurs, it is a useful accomplish- 
ment and, moreover, it has moral value as well in giving 
courage, caution, self-confidence, &e. 

The same is the case with swimming. Games like tennis, 
cricket, baseball, &e., have also their moral as well as their 
physical value (at the least they teach people to be quick 
rather than dead in this motor-driving age). But more 
especially they have this value where, like football, they are 
team games, involving individual discipline, fair play, un- 
selfishness. “ playing the game,” and playing it for side and 
not for self. So in the Boy Seout and Girl Guide training 
we encourage as far as possible these team games and activities 
which appeal to the enthusiasm of the young people and tend 
to develop them morally as well as physically by natural 
and not artificial methods, acceptable to all and without 
undue strain— activities where proficieney comes by desire 
from within and is not a task imposed by erder from without. 
The Scoutmaster or Guider who is not a trained physical 
instructor can thus carry out physical development without 
danger to the child, since he has merely to encourage the 
necessary enthusiasm rather than to give orders and corree- 
tions. The boy thus trains himself in the attributes desired 
almost without knowing it. The various methods by which 
this is accomplished will be shown at the Boy Scout Empire 
Jamboree at Wembley every day between August Ist to 8th 
inclusive. This will be the largest pageant of the boyhood 
of the Empire that has so far been brought together, but, 
apart from its interest in that direction, it will give many 
displays of physical and moral training through athletics 
which should have their suggestion as well as their appeal 
to all parents and educationists.. I am, Sir, &e., 

Roserr BAveN Powe nr, 

25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editer of the Srvcravor.| 

Sin, Dr. Saleeby, in the interesting article which you 
printed last week, questioned whether athletic development 
saps or intellectual energy. I should suggest that 
while a good physique theoretically helps the brain, athletic 
prowess and achievement must really hinder its development 
by fulfilling and satisfying the personality so fully that there 
is no longer an incentive to further exertion. The athlete, 
especially the admired and successful athlete, has no need to 
develop his brain, he is suflieed, for there is no method of 
self-expression so immediately satisfying, especially to a 
young person, as any sort of physical feat. A good walk, 
a day’s hunting or riding, a few sets of lawn tennis, give : 
dazzling sense of satisfaction beside which any mental feat 
shows dingily. I believe that most of those who have 
attempted to cultivate their brains have done so as a_ sori 
of second best. 

Obviously it may be a Cockney aceent rather than weak 
wrists or bad eyesight that has driven Jones to assert himself 
and it may have been the fact that he was 
unhappy at home and always short of money rather than his 
tiny person which has made Smith into a brilliant metaphysi- 
cian. But, unless he be particularly imitative and lives among 
particularly clever elders, a child must, I feel sure, have some 
sense of inferiority before he is driven to the arduous and 
disagreeable expedient of cultivating his mind. Hf the effort 
had to be made by adults, no doubt the greater subtlety and 
more enduring satisfaction of a deyeloped brain would count 
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as a biologist ; 











| claiming ox-power for themselves died young. 


a 
very considerably, but where is the hoy or girl who, given the 
free choice, would not choose the body as a medium of self. 
expression ?— ‘The boy will, of course, in intellectual Pursuits, 
want to come up to a standard, and will want to avoid Making 
a fool of himself, but his desire for excellence, for si if-expres. 
sion, will at that age seck wherever possible the physical 
medium. It is beeause the dice have already been so heayih 
loaded by nature that I think schools ought to be careful hoy | 
they further weight the balance of body against mind. Fy 
now the whole social machine is on the side of nature. "Ph 
inducement to play games well is positive, the inducemen 
to work well is only negative. If you dont work well jt 
will be the worse for you and ultimately disagreeable thing 
will happen, but if you play well you will get not only th 
physical but social rewards, The boy or girl of spirit wij 
always go for the good to be gained rather than try to avoid 
the disagreeable, and so you have all except the misfits and 
failures sent along the road of body development for self. 
expression. 

The socialization of intellectual pursuits was, 1 think, on 
of the strong points of Mr. Sanderson's régime at Oundle. It 
was a wonderful feat to make science the medium of good. 
feliowship--the clement in which a boy’s ‘ young spirit 
could most easily express itself. But this apparently was 
the effect of the team work in workshop and laboratory. | 
think that before the student and the athlete despise one 
another they should consider how very much the choice of 
their respective rdéles was probably forced upon them— 
I am, Sir, &e., Tur Moruer or A Faminy, 


[To the Editor of the Severaror.| 
Sin,—It is not easy to reply to Dr. Saleeby’s invitation in 
his invigorating contribution on * Health and Athletics,” 
for he does indeed take the word out of the minister's mouth, 
Ilowever, he has set me wondering whether, if Queen Année 
had played lacrosse, marriage might not have brought her 
more than “a mournful series of infant funerals.” Nor 
was it Queen Anne’s babies alene who suffered. The children 
of the rich died in early infaney in large numbers, as the 
stenes and slabs in country churches testify. That this was 
due to ignorance of the laws of health is certain. The query 
remains : is it to be aseribed to the want of free and joyous 
exercise in early youth, as well as to the torturing of the 
figure by constriction and the dragging down of the internal 
organs under the weight of a multitude of 
fashion which held almost complete sway fox 
hundred years ? 
Here Lam inclined to think Dr. Salecby puts the cart before 
the horse. In the 
exercising their fascination in girls’ schools. 


petticoats—a 


some three 


eighteen-nineties games were already 
This was at 
least twenty years ahead of the change in dress that has 
rendered grace in movement visible, so that now not rarely 
ean it be said of a passing figure, ef vera incessu prituit 
dea. ‘ihe freedom of 
has demanded 
movement are incompatible. 

Reauty, unequally matched in a contest with Fashion, 
has now a powerful ally in the joy that games have brought 
to the girls of the present day and to their mothers, a joy 
that will not readily be surrendered. if the percentage is 
always small of those affected by beauty of line and grace 
of movement, there are not, in my experience, five out of a 


beginning in the 
tight and 


movement vame 


freedom in’ dress : lacing swilt 


hundred children who do not teel the enchantment of games 
in the open air. 

Moreover, machinery is ever encroaching on human activity, 
and the sinews and muscles of the body are less and less used 
for purposes of necessity. With wireless, 
no modern Pheidippides runs on stale messages, no modern 
Aeneas carries his father on his back. 


with motor-cars, 


Games are, therefore, 
now of high importance to make and keep the body elastie, 
supple and vigorous, to train the eye as the hunter's eye 
was trained in search of prey and to suffer neither swiftness 
nor strength to be but a remembrance. 

Dr. Saleeby rightly emphasizes the dangers of exeess. Yet 
exeess is no modern abuse. Reeord-breakinge achievements 
were known even to the Greeks, and Cleobis and Biton in 
Overdone, 
after all, is not so common as half done or undone, and thous- 
ands who watch athletes at Wimbledon and elsewhere go 
away to play better and with more understanding at home. 
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Dr. Saleeby would like games—hockey, netball and lacrosse 


jn particular arranged in order of merit for girls. ‘To do 
this demands a scheduled list of qualities, and agreement 
upon the value to be assigned to respective points. llow 
many marks would he wish for the jote de combaltre? How 
many for grace of movement ? How many added for the 
upward lift with its physical importance, how many deducted 
for the sideways and downwards stroke ? Netball bas the 
advantage of being easy to play in towns, requiring little 
more space than lawn tennis, and nothing but flatness in 
surface. It is upward in its movement, trains the eye In 
quickness and demands instant control of the limbs. Fighting 
joy is, perhaps, keenest in hockey, and in Jacrosse the head is 
held higher and the prevailing play is, as in netball, in the 
direction of upward carriage. 

‘what ”’ but on “ how” 
here is a good way and a 


ro dwell not on seems to me the 
way to solve the conundrum. 
bad way of throwing and catching as of sitting and standing. 
The bad way will lead to visceroptosis and deformity as much 
in hedging and ditching, in sweeping and cooking as on the 
cames field, and the good way will tend te bodily health, 
erace and vigour, whatever the pursuit. It is for experts 
to discover and make known this secret of grace, and the 
conscious control by which the Jimbs can express it, finally 
the poise and the balance which can make every bodily 
activity a joy and delight. We are here, I conceive, only 
discussing one clement of the trinity which make the human 
I am, Sir, &c., Lucy SILcox. 


being. 
St. Felix School, Southwold. 


licad-Mistress 


[To the Editor of the Svrcravor.] 
Sir.—An answer to some of the questions asked by Dr. 
Saleeby in his excellent article on “ Health and Athletics ’ 
may be of interest to some of your readers. Three years 
ago a Joint Committee on the Physical Mducation of Girls 
was formed at the instance of the College of Preceptors, 
on which representatives were appointed by the College of 
Physicians, the College of Surgeons, the British Medical 
Association, the Medical Woman's Federation, the Ling 
Association, as well as by various Associations of Women 


Mistresses and Teschers. This Committee sat for several 
months and considered an enormous amount of evidence 
from medical practitioners, school mistresses, female medical 


students and others having knowledge of and interest in 
the subject. The unanimous report of that Committce was 
that athletic games, sports and gymnastics properly carried 


ut were not only not injurious to girls as a class but actually 
xtremely beneficial. ‘The evidence showed that any game 
w sport in which boys took part was equally fitted for girls, 
xcepting football perhaps The opinion 
formed by the Committee the evidence submitted to it 
was that there is no clear proof that strenuous physical 
xereise has any special influence cither upon the prospect 
As a member 


and tug-ol-war. 


on 


of motherhood or upon the difficulty of labour. 
of that Committee 1 am in absolute agreement with its findings. 

In the whole of the great mass of evidence submitted there 
were only two or three witnesses who gave any instance 
whatever of damage or mischicf to be attributed to athleties, 
and even in these few cases the cause, as well as the actual 
harm done, was extremely doubtful. In my own opinion 
I consider mixed hockey and crickct, played on serious lines, 
amistake. It spoils cither the game or the girl, 


if it be slowed down to the capacity of the girl— the girl, 


WW she strive pluckily to attain and maintain the speed of the 
nin. kn addition, the danger of injury from a blow of the 


ball is inereased if it be hit by a strong boy. After the age 
of thirteen or fourteen boys should play and compete with 
boys and girls with girls. The fate of the athlete in after 
tile depends a great deal on how that after life has been lived. 
There should be ample opportunity to determine this most 
important point by investigating th after history and present 
of the athictie 


conditions of the survivors ercat 


hixty years ago. I have among my own friends Inany who 
compcted and pl ived football with me fifty years ago. The 
great majority of them are still very well and fit for a large 
amount of work, and during the War they held their own with 
many who were years younger than themselves. Last week 
the Fellowship of Old Time Cyclists, the membership of 
Which is confined to men who rede an ordinary bicycle or 
tricycle before 1890, held its summer meet. There are about 


The game, | 


revival of 








| too 








1,000 members of the Fcllowship—the oldest ninety-two years 
of age. Some hundreds attended the function, and a more 
healthy and fitter collection of men you could not wish te 
see. In their ranks were champions and record-holders both 
on road and path, and their after life had evidently treated 
them well in every respect. In the Church, at the Bar, and 
in the medical profession you can still find athletes dating 
back to the ‘seventies and the last century, 
champions then at every form of sport still working, fit and 
well. Some doubtless have fallen by the roadside, but often 
from causes more dependent on “ going out of training ” 
than from the stress of competition in their youth, 

To turn to another aspect of the question. I am absolutely 
certain from my own experience, based on a continuous associa- 
tion in sport with young men, that the great and steady rise in 
the standard of practical morality among the youth of this 
country which was so marked from 1872 until 1914 was due 
to three important factors, and the greatest of these was the 
general and universal spread of the cult of athleticism among 
every class of the community. How far success both in 
intellectual attainments and plrysical prowess can be com- 
bined in the same. individual is a moot point, but it can and 
has been achieved. In 1876 one of the smaller London 
hospitals held both the challenge shield for athletics and 
the cup for football, and at the same time the highest average 
of passes in all the professional examinations. The men 
who passed the cxamination and won the scholarships were 
those who won the races and played in the football fifteen. 

But to obtain athletic success and avoid injury, both for 
young men and young women, careful and gradual preparation 
is needed. No hard trial or strenuous race should be run 
or rowed unless the individual be “ fit,” and no person should 
be allowed to go in for hard training and competition unless 
he or she be passed as absolutely sound before commencing 
work, Many a frail organ can function fairly well for years 
in quict circumstances, but is quite unable to stand the stress 
of hard competition. Proper food, suitable clothing, un- 
limited fresh air, and moderation in everything, including 
the training work, are essential in all cases. No man who 
has ever been thoroughly trained for competition, and who 
has returned for some time to an ordinary normal life, should 
ever attempt to resume athletic activity without the most 
a hard, sustained effort when untrained 


eighties of 


eareful preparation 
may do him untold damage. 
who has never trained will not allow him to press his efforts 
far. Nothing is worse for an athlete than alternate 
bouts of hard training and unlimited excess. The man out 
of training should always try to keep fairly fit, and be 
modcrate in all things. Golf may be his refuge in his declining 
Then he may attain a ripe old age, and rejoicing in 
left to him bless the effects of a well-spent 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ki. B. 


rad 


The nervous system of a man 


years. 

the strength 

athiectic youth, 

TURNER 

(Vice-President [| President, 1913], London Athletic Club ; 

Vice-President, National Cyclist Union; late member 
Rugby Union Committee). 


THE BANKERS’ THREAT. 

| V'o the Editor of the Sercraron.]} 
Sir,--Your recent predictions regarding the disastrous results 
which the threatened increase of the Bank Rate would produce 
have been speedily fulfilled during the past week. Urgent 


| messages have been sent out by various trade organizations, 


| alarm 


warning their members to stop buying goods except for actual 
and immediate needs. In all directions buyers are being 
cautioned to limit their purchases as far as possible, and to 
carry no stocks. The effects of this 
increased Bank Rate agitation with the object of a specdy 
to the gold standard been suflicient to create 
throughout the industrial and commercial 
which will result in a further slackening of production, and an 
in the numbers of the unemployed, 


mere psychological 
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world, 


increase 


That any sane man should harbour the delusion that by 
jnflating all debits and making eredit dearer trade can be 
improved secnis incredible ! This ery against the ils of 








| currency inflation is cntircly misleading and serves to hide the 
ruinous p Niecy now bem pursued The real infintionist i 
the self-styled “ sound currency ” advocate the gold 1 | 
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securities by inflating debts! These people would be the first 
to denounce any scientific method of stabilizing the currency 
such as that now proposed, for example, by Professor Maynard 
Keynes, and suggested by me as far back as 1893. 

The world’s moneymongers are not interested in an inyari- 
able unit of value, but in establishing a currency system 
which they can alternately raise and depress, and with each 
movement of which they are enabled to collect vast fortunes 
from the investing public! How much longer are the people 
expected to submit to such a flagrantly unjust system, which 
places their lives and fortunes at the merey of a gang of 
international money dealers ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuur Kirson. 

12 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I expect there are many who are like me in being 
exceedingly ignorant of financial matters, either through 
apathy or from a feeling that finance is a mystery beyond 
the comprehension of those who have not been specially 
traines in it. But since of late so many gifted writers have 
been loudly proclaiming that the very foundations of the 
science of Economies (or to use Professor Soddy’s Aristotelian 
phrase, “* Chrematistics *) are faulty, and that most of our 
present discontents are due to this faultiness, it is difficult 
to preserve any longer an attitude of detachment. 

But it is almost equally difficult to get any clear explanation 
of the rationale of the financial dogmas one hears expressed, 
Those who think they know will sometimes explain to the 
ignorant that the world of finance rests upon the elephant 
of credit and exchange, and the elephant upon some sort of 
golden tortoise, but further inquiry is generally discouraged 
as savouring of an envious lack of faith or a disreputable 
heretical Bolshevism. 

And yet one who comes fresh to the subject without any 
preconceived dogmas to guide his prejudices cannot help 
seeing that it is only on slippery words and phrases that the 
golden tortoise walks. The creed of the financier seems to 
be as full of contradictions and superstitions, and to be ex- 
plained in a jargon as obscure and irrational as the most 
superstitious religion of Egyptian polytheist or African fetish- 
worshipper. 

As the Spectator has now taken a hand in expcesing the 
shakiness of the foundation on which the whole edifice stands, 
I should like to be allowed to ask a few questions. 

In Banking and Currency, by Ernest Sykes, the Secretary 
of the Bankers’ Institute, on page 58, we are told: ‘ In all 
systems of note issue . . . the most essential feature is the 
maintenance of convertibility into standard coin,” and that 


the sole reason for this is * that the maintenance of converti- | 


bility is the most eflicacious means of insuring against an 
over-issue.” Mr. Sykes continues: “An issue of inecon- 
vertible paper may retain its value and perform all the fune- 
tions of money so long as its amount is restricted, but experi- 
ence has shown that the power of issuing an inconvertible 
paper currency can rarely be exercised in moderation for any 


length of time, and that the temptation to abuse the power | 


of issue is so great as to be almost irresistible. Particularly 
is this so in the case of the Government of a modern Democratic 
State, which is always subject to severe pressure from those 
elements of the population which desire social reforms at 
the expense of the State without counting the cost.” 

Now we have at present a Government note issue which is, 
as Mr. Sykes is careful to tell us, though convertible in law 
yet inconvertible in fact. One naturally inquires who is 
the ultimate authority who issues, regulates and limits the 
Strange as it may appear, nobody 
at least nobody of the ordinary hoi polloi— seems to know, 
or even to care. I do not know myself, and I have not yet 
been able to find out. 1 therefore ask : 


issue of Treasury notes. 


1. If parliamentary sanction for every issue is required, 
“an there be more danger in the power to use an inconvertible 
eurrency than there is in the power to impose taxes ? 

2. Is there any logical reason whatever why Government 
paper money should be convertible into gold ? 

3. Is there any sound reason why gold coin should continue 
to be legal tender ? Is it not a fact that even now it is not 
international legal tender; that there is, in fact,no such thing 














=== 


et 
as an international legal tender, but that merchants muy 
make their own arrangements as regards what commodit, 
they wish to be paid in ? 

4. Professor Jevons, in his book Mency, quoted ag , 
still useful authority by Mr. Sykes, says: “ As long as th, 
notes and the gold coins which they pretend to represen 
circulate on a footing of equality, they are as good as cop. 
vertible.” But I, through lack of financial training, gy, 
totally unable to see why they should * pretend to represent’ 
anything at all. Jevons says that “ inconveitible note 
are always expressed in terms of money,” meaning, I suppose. 
in terms of metal money. But though such is the custon 
I cannot see why it must continue to be so. There seems ty 
be no reason, apart from custom, why Treasury notes should 
be called ** pound” notes any more than bushel-of-corm 
notes, or ton-of-coal notes, or gallon-of-petrol notes, | 
they were called simply * units,” would not their value ip 
terms of commodities, including gold, vary according to th 
number issued, and could not Parliament regulate as it pleased } 
Could not home prices, as distinct from international prices, 
be stabilized by this means ? 

5. As regards merchants trading with foreign countries, 
what is there to prevent them from making their bargains 
in terms of gold by weight, since the plea put forward by 
Mr. Sykes that it would cause inconvenience in calculating 
small sums has no force when we are dealing with international 
trade ? If all the Governments of the world were, and were 
known to be, perfectly honest, would not gold disappear 
even as an international standard ? 

6. Is not the cult of mystery an esscntial part of the business 
of the financier, and is it not a fairly reliable general rule 
that where there is mystery, there humbug and fraud have a 
tendency to creep in? Is it not a fact that words are used by 
financial writers in the newspapers in double senses in order 
that when a proposition is admitted to be true in sense number 
one, an altogether different proposition may be smuggled 
through by the simple method of quietly changing the meaning 
of the essential word to sense number two ? 

7. What is the fundamental difference between banking 
and * long-term ”’ business ? —I am, Sir, &c., 

Harotvy W. H. Hersy, 

Whitley, Coveniry. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—I have read with amazement the articles entitled “ An 
Impending National Calamity * and * The Bank-rs* Threat, 
which have appeared in your valuable paper. That you 
should so describe the proposal to raise the Bank Rate to 
five per cent. in such grave and expressive terms is to me 
astounding. In the first place I doubt whether the raising 
of the Bank Rate wiil alone be suflicient to cffeet the purpos: 
intended, i.e., the restoration of the gold standard and 
secondly the raising of the rate nowadays when we have no 
free market in gold is not effective for any purpose whatever. 
At the same time I am heartily in favour of the action as a 
step which is likely to facilitate that contraction of the 
paper currency, which to my mind is necessary before parity 
of exchange with America and other gold standard countries 
‘an be re-established. 

Do you suggest that we should have a perpetual four per 
eent rate? Why bother about it at all and let us have a 
two per cent rate for all time? Tam sure this is not your 
meaning, but will you allow me to state that you are unduly 
alarmed at the effect which you anticipate will follow this 
You ask us to mark carefully Mr. Darling's 
argument that as long as we are making our great debt 
payments to America the return of the pound to 4.86 is not 
a practical policy. May I remind Mr. Darling that before 
we funded our debt to America, and were paying nothing 
to America, 
4.33? The principal reason being that prices have been 
very much reduced, and the currency note issue has been 
reduced between seventy and eighty millions. We are now 
so comparatively near to parity that I do not anticipate much 
of a fall, if any, in prices or a great contraction as being 
necessary to bring about parity. Asa trader, Iam not alarmed 
at the prospect. On the contrary, I hail it with delight 
as bringing nearer the day when other countries will follow 
our example, and we will once again see that sta ility of 


proposed action. 


the exchange was 3.50, whereas it is now about 
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tional now been given to justify the investigation proposed by the | 4.47, Princess Helena Victoria on the Days for New Zealand and 
| wer Leader of the Opposition. | India. 
pp When that investigation is held, some of the wholesale | H.H. Princess Maric wer the e =] Australia, South Africa 
Car . . . | and Newtoundland. 
- = “ « cate < ‘ rorts » larce ate ors | = a 2 . 
= . in the marke . and ~~ ce er of the — retailers The Lady Patricia Ramsay on the Day for Canads. 
ave to put forward something more ian vague es are ‘ . . 
siness v — % I yi re ee . rae ae Tickets may be had on application to the Secretary of the 
| aa generalities if they are to justify their prices.—I am, Sir, &c., | Women’s Section, British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, or at the 
Your PouiricaL CORRESPONDENT, | door. They are free of charge, except those for the Australian 
| » i I 
ave a Concert. 
-d by | Iam, Sir, &e 
: THe ‘ > A ra 1° am, Sir, &c., ee 
order THE BISHOP GF OXFORD'S BILL. Misses C. Cuswar 
mber [To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] (Chairman, Executive Committee, Women’s 
roled Sirn,—I read in the * Notes of the Week” in your issue of Section, British Empire Exhibition). 
ining July 12th that you regard the action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the second reading of the Bishop of Oxford's . 
. ? ry. r 
king Bill as deplorable. Are your readers to understand that POE] RY e 
you consider that remarkable Bill a sound and equitable : 
Y. measure of practical reform, or, in the alternative, that it | 
. . s | aa 7 rh + rN Ay . 
would have emerged as such from the labours of a Select | THE SONG O| THE LAV ENDER. 
Committee ? In the face of the criticism directed against | , The TI 1 Nioht 10 Night 
sel le , , os baci | * Te wusand Nights anc ne Nigat, 
the Bill from all quarters of the House of Lords it is diflicult | (From E ‘ © git.) 
7” to see how either conclusion can be sustained, while any | I Am no terrace flower, 
at.” number of principles can never turn a bad measure into a Vile hands and foolish talk 
you good one.—I am, Sir, &c., ae Fr. P. WHITBREAD. Escape me, 
+ {Though opposed to prohibition on the use of intoxicants, | I grow in the hot brown dust, 
oa we hold that it is highly dangerous that individuals should | Loving not men, but man. 
i be tempted to make a profit out of the consumption of intoxi- | 
Bites cants, especially when forced by very high taxation to lose | No slave, no city thing 
2 no opportunity to obtain a profit. ‘Therefore we are for State | Can touch me. 
no ownership. We do not think the Bishop of Oxford's Biil Come to me in the waste heart of Arabia 
as a perfect Bill, but it is, at any rate, better than the status quo. Far from the dwellings of pale men, 
: Ep, Spec ator.) For my delight is there. 
sa 
the I am the mistress of hermits, 
ity WOMEN’S WEEK AT WEMBLEY, Wild bees, deer, and the bitter absinthe 
les rT vr . Are my sisters, 
JULY 21ST TO 26TH. ° i 
; : I am a free girl knowing no market. 
er {Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] Lust secks me not, but the wild rider 
a Sir,—May I draw the attention of your women readers who Seeks me. 
ur are interested in Imperial matters to the six Conferences on 
ly the interests of the women of the Dominions to be held at I would wish you to come to the valleys 
Lis Wembley from July 21st to the 26th? Each Dominion is Where the breeze kisses me at morning, 
*s responsible for one day’s programme, and Committees have IT would wish you 
pt been formed at the instance of the various High Commissioners To lie near the wine of me. 
it to organize the events of each day. The speakers are all 
re women of distinction connected with the particular Dominion | Allah, Allah, , 
2 on whose day they are speaking, and the music and cinema Hiven the camel-boy, telling of me, 
rt entertainments promise to be of the greatest interest. Forgets his oaths : 
n The Conference is held under the auspices of the Women’s Translated by E. Powys Matuenrs, 
n Section of the British Empire Exhibition, and is made possible by | 
the generosity of the Board of the Exhibition in lending Conference | ae ae ewe es ss 
’ Halli No. 1 (situated at the west end of the Palace of Industry) NOTICE rO SUBSCRIBERS. 
fre f charge. The complete programme is as follows : The PustisHEr desires to inform subscribers that arrangements have 
Monday, July 2}st. 11.30-1 o'clock. New Zealand. been made whereby notification of changes in addresses to which copies of 
1 Subjects :—Child Welfare ; Progress of Women; Education ; | the SpecTaToR are to be sent can now be received on Wednesday 
j ; ; y 
t Maori Land. morning instead of on Tuesday as hitherto. It will be impossible 
d Tuesday, July 22nd. 11-1 o'clock. The Union of South Africa, | to make any alteration im the address Uf the notification is received 
] ; . . ‘» . “¢ . 7 er, . , 
Subjects :—-Home Life and Native Life in South Africa. later than the first post on Wednesday. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


— 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S PROSE. 


Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Prose. Edited by D. C. 
Somervell, M.A. (Methuen and Co. 3s. Gd. net.) 


To Messrs. Methuen are due the thanks of the reading public 
for bringing out a volume of selections from Matthew Arnold’s 
prose and for having found so capital an editor and sclector 
as Mr. Somervell. His introduction is an excellent stimulant 
to the appetite, and puts the reader just into the proper 
mood for appre iat.ng Arnold, Therefore we trust the book 
will be widely read. Jf it is, we are sure that it will make 
the readers wish to know more and to get into touch with 
the whole of Matthew Arnold’s prose work. I am one of 
those who believe that Matthew Arnold was a great poet as 
well as a great prose writer. In the matter of style and of 
metrical accomplishment, that is in the arts of poetry, he 
was, in my opinion, as great, nay, greater, than any of his 
contemporaries— greater than Tennyson, greater than 
Browning, and far greater than Swinburne or William Morris, 
great as these two men were. But for the moment it is no 
use to try to bring the new literary thoroughbreds to this 
water, for they will not drink. In the matter of Matthew 
Arnold’s prose there is far more hope. Matthew Arnold 
always seems to me to strike a very modern note in 
criticism, He was never content to * wonder with a foolish 
face of praise,” or, again, to harry any man of letters whose 
work he disliked with mere vituperation. Ife always wanted 
to understand, to make out what the poet or prose writer 
whom he was criticising was trying to do, and how he was 
trying to do it, and so judge him. Above all, he was no 
pedant, no slave to any epoch, or to any rule. For him 
literature was literature, and must not be looked at either 
through classical or modern spectacles. Indeed, for him 
classical meant a certain standard of art, not what was written 
in a particular language and at a particular date. Again, 
he did not take sides with cither the ancient, the modern 
or the mediaevalist. Lastly, he was a true internationalist. 
While he condemned and ridiculed our insularity, he was 
quite able to see and condemn parochialism when he found 
itabroad. Always he was lucid and convincing. He possessed 
the charming gift. not merely of irony, but of a pleasant, genial 
humour. The French saying, “La mélancholie gaie que les 
anglais nomment humeur,” exactly represents his lighter mood, 
In the true sense, too, he was a great rhetorician, that is, he 
knew that grace and beauty winged the arrows of thought 
to tlv farther and to strike deeper. Yet he never was tempted 
to sit down and write a purple passage. He knew that the 
written word must always be natural and appropriate, must 
spring up with the subject and be part of its claboration, and 
not an ornament—plastered on merely to adorn. In the 
best sense Arnold was always a modernist. Ile never went 
dressed up in the faded clothes of antiquity or in a sham 
mediaeval or Elizabethan garb, It is truce that he would 
make, as in Kmpedocles or in Merope,a Greek story his vehicle 
of presentation, but his thought, his appeal, was never narrowed 
to any age. It was universal. Therefore he touched our 
hearts and minds not only finely, but to the finest issues, 

A hundred examples of Arnold’s excellenees in these 
respects can be found in this little volume of selections. The 
only dilliculty is to find where to stop in giving proofs. Perhaps 
as good instances of Matthew <Arnola’s penetration and 
insight as ean be found anywhere in his writings are to be 
found in the long passage in which he analyzes and compares 
the Hebrew and Grevk ideals. The passage in question 
comes from Culture and Anarchy. Take as an example 
of Matthew Arnold’s power of delicate discrimination the 
following passage. After an exquisitely balaneed and fair 
deseriplion of what Ifellenism otfered to the world and what 
Hlebraism, he proceeds :— 

“ Apparently it was the Hellenic conception of human nature 
which was unsound, for the world could not live by it Absolutely 
to call if unsound, however, is to fall tnto the common error of 
its Llebraising enemies; but if was unsound at that particular 
mormon’ of man’s development, it was premature. The indis- 
pensablo bests of conduct and se!f-eojitrol, the platform upon 
which alone the perteetion atmed at by Grecee can come imto 
bioom, was not to be reached by our race so easily ; centuries of 


ire 
propagation and discipline were needed to bring us to it. There 


fore the bright promise of Hellenism faded, and Hebraism ruled the 
world. Then was seen that astonishing spectacle, so well marked 
by the often-quoted words of the prophet Zechariah, when men of 
all languages and nations took hold of the skirt of him thai was 
Jew, saying: ‘ We will go with you, for we have heard that God : 
with you.’ And the Hebraism which thus received and ruled 
world all gone out of the way and altogether become un profitable 
was, and could not but be, the later, the more spiritual, the mor. 
attractive development of Hebraism. It was Christianity ; that 
is to say, Hebraism aiming at self-conquest and rescue from tho 
thrall of vile affections, not by obedience to the letter of a lay 
but by ecouformity to the image of a self-saerificing exarnple, T> 
a world stricken with moral enervation Christianity offered jtg 
spectacle of an inspired self-sacrifice ; to men who refused them. 
selves nothing it showed one who refused himself everything. 
‘My Saviour banished joy!’ says George Herbert. When the 
alma Venus, the life-giving and joy-giving power of nature, 99 
fondly cherished by the pagan world, could not save her followers 
from self-dissatisfaction and ennui, the severe words of the apostls 
came bracingly and refreshingly ; * Let no man decvive you with 
vain words, for because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience. Through age after ave and 
generation after generation our race, or all that part of cur raee 
which was most living and progressive, was baptized into a death : 
and endeavoured, by suffering in the flesh, to cease from sin. Of 
this endeavour, the animating labours and afilictions of early 
Christianity, tho touching asceticism of mediaeval Christianity, 
are the great historical manifestations. Literary monuments of 
it, each in its own way incomparable, remain in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, in St. Augustine’s Confessions, and in the two original 
and simplest books of the Imitation.” 


Kven more admirable, though not so casy to quote from, 
are the passages. that follow. It is in one of these that he, 
Arnold, telis us that “the Reformation was strony, in that 
it was an earnest return to the doing from the heart the 
will of God.” but it was weak, he adds, “in that it never 
consciously grasped or applicd the central idea of the 
Renaissance—the Hellenic idea of pursuing, in all lines of 
activity, the law and science, to use Plato’s words, of things 
as they really are.’ As an example of Matthew Arnoid’s 
lambent wit I will take the delicious passage from The 
Barbarians and Philistines, in which we are congratulated 
upon the beauties of our system of government 


3ut in our political system everybody is comforted. Our 
guides and governors who have to be elected by the influence « 


the Barbarians, and who depend on their favour, sing praises of 
the Barbarians, and say all the smooth things that can be said 
of them. With Mr. ‘Tennyson, they celebrate * the preat broad- 
shouldered genial inglishman,’ with his ‘sense of duty,’ his * reverence 
for tho laws,’ and his * patient force,’ who save us from the 
* revolts, republics, revolutions, most no graver than a schoolboy’s 


barring out,’ which upset other and less broad-shouldered nations. 
Our guides, who are chosen by the Philistines and who have to look 
to their favour, tell the Philistines how ‘all the world knows that 


| the great middle class of this country supplies the mind, the will, 


and the power requisite for all the great and good things that have 
to be done,’ and congratulate therm on their * earnest cwood nse 
which penetrates through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and 
vives to conventional ithusions their true value.’ Qur guices who 


look to the favour of the Populace, tell them that * theirs are the 
brightest powers of sympathy, and the reacdicst pow of action.’ 
Harsh things are said too, no doubt, a rust all the gvreat classes 
of the community; but these things so evidently come from a 
hostile class, and are so manifestly dictated by tho sions and 
prepossessions of a hostile elass, and not by right reason, that 
they make no serious inupression on those at Whom they are launched, 
but slide easily off their minds. For instance, when the Reform 
League orators inveigh against our cruel and bloated aristocracy, 
these imvectives so evidently show tho passions and point of view 
of the Populace, that they do not sink into the minds of those at 


whom they are addressed, or awaken any thought or self-exami- 


nation in them. Again, when our aristocratical baronet describes 
tho Philistines aud the Populace as influenced with a kind of hideous 
mania for emasculating tho aristocracy, that reproach so clearly 
comes from the wrath and exeited imayination of tho. Burbarians, 
that it does not much set the Philistines and the 1% pilace thu king. 
Or when Mr. Lowe calls the Populace drunken and venal, he so 
evidentiy ealls tiem this in an agony of apprehension for his 
Philistine or middie-class Parliament, which has done so many 
great and heroie works, and is now threatened with mixture and 
debasement, that the Populaco do not lay his words seriously to 
heart.” 

[I must not leave Matthew Arnold without also giving an 
example of an art in which he was very nearly original, and 
certainly supreme. Lmean Matthew Arnold’s power of subtle, 
vet simple, analysis and appreciation, his power of estimating 
literary values. ‘There was never a truer and more sincere 
worshipper at the twin shrine of ‘Truth and Beauty than 
Matthew Arnold. Though he could not puff out his chest 
and roar out his eulogices, they were often as moving 
clamorous adorations, 
iNinds of Fame,” 


Here is the passage on * The Three 
which coneludes the essay on Joubert :— 


“For a spirit of any delicacy and dignity, wt 
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How far better, to pass with scant | r 
notice through one’s own generation, but to be singled out and 
preserved by the very iconoclasts of the next, then in their turn 
by those of the next, and so, like the lamp of life = ° - oe 
' . yne generation WS 1S J¢ ert s 
re fe a very enviable one. The new men of the new gener- | ¢ 
while they let the dust deepen on a thousand Laharpes, 
“He lived in the Philistine’s day, in a place and 
time when almost every idea current in literature had the mark of 
Dagon upon it, and not the mark of tho children of light. Nay, 
the children of light were as yet hardly so much as heard of: the 
Cannanite was then in the land. Still, there were even then a few 
who, nourished on some secre tradition, or illuminated, perhaps, 
by a divine inspiration, kept aloof from the reigning suporstitions, 
never bowed the knee to the gods of Canaan; and one of these 


little or no account for ever. 


to another in safety ! 


ations, Ne 
will say of him: 


few was called Joubert.” 

I have deliberately chosen Matthew Arnold in his softest 
and gentlest mood of appreciation, but could anything be 
more illuminating? But who am I that I should venture to | 
praise Matthew Arnold ? As one re-reads and re-kindies 
one’s spirit from his noble torch one fecls that only Matthew 
Arnold himself and by his own exquisite methods could 
do justice to such criticism. What a delightful review | 
he would have made of his own works in selection, And how 
fair he would have been to himsclf{! Ilow exquisitely he 
would have chaffed the over-fastidiousness which he occas- 
jonally shows and gently mocked his little airs and graces ! 
i know he would have done that. We all know it, for did 
“ She has all my graces, but none of 





he not sav of his wife, 
my airs” ? 

But, though I am an admirer of Matthew Arnold's prose 
on this side of idolatry, I should be misleading my readers 
if | were to give them the impression that I am once of those 
people who put him higher as a prose writer than as a poct. 
Most emphatically I do not. I believe that in his poetry he 
has risen to Andean heights and that, though such words | 
will be dismissed to-day with the frigidity of blank indifference, | 
another thirty years will see Arnold crowned as the first of | 


the Victorian pocts. J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


BOOKS. 
Se - - 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 

Tur fourth volume of ssays by Divers Wands (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) is chicfly interesting for Mr. John Drinkwater’s 
study of William Cory, the Eton schoolmaster of a “‘ desultory 
in poetry. Ilis prejudices were reckless and enter- 
taining. Shelley he termed “ a Bashi Bazouk and an enemy 
of England,” and 'Tennyson he rated far above Milton, One 
of the most genuinely enviable traits of the Victorian age was 
its confidence in itself; and it is cheering to see Cory so sure | 
that Meredith was the greatest of all novelists, that Shakes- | 
peare, Scott, George Kliot, and Charlotte Bronté were all } 
upon the same level of achievement ; it marks, at any rate, a 
generosity of appreciation which would come graciously and 
usefully if we could revive it in our own time, Cory showed 
the same enthusiasm and life in almost every branch of subject. 
Ile read eagerly poctry, drama, fiction, biography ; and he 
wrote to a friend: ‘ When I have got through Lecky I am 
going to read Pollock on Torts.’ Bad or good, they were surcly 
viants in those days. It is strange and unfortunate that this 
volume, edited by Mr. dmund Gosse, should contain a sprink- 
ling of misprints. Nothing very scrious—a date gone wrong, 
a quaint spelling like ‘ Aedipus ’’-——but, as the contributors 
all take a rather academic view of literary criticism, we might 
have hoped that care would be taken over the proof-reading. 

But misprints are not so uncomfortable in books like this 
as in such beautifully produced books as Mapirunga, a trans- 
lation by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham of a tale by Gustavo 
sarroso, and The Presbyterian Child, by Mr. Joseph Terges- 
heimer, both published by Messrs. Ileinemann, Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham will probably be hurt to see himself represented 
as speaking of “ melancholy melopics.” But they are two 
attractive booklets, and each is signed by the writer. Mr. 
Jonathan Cape publishes two more volumes of the Shrewsbury 
Kdition of Samuel Butler, Evolution Old and New and Uncon- 
They are the chief statements of his quarrel 
** Mr, Darwin 


has generally gone to good sources,” * The 


2 99 
genius 








scious Memory. 
with Darwin, and they are good polemics, too. 
sutler admits. 


ywncr of the spring, on the score of the damage he had effected.” 


The Clarendon Vress send us The Pocket Oxford Dictionary, 
compiled by FE. G. and I. W. Fowler. 
with the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be happy to hear of this 


All who are acquainted 


ibridgment. It abandons the last vestige of encyclopaedic 


treatment, of course, but there are still possibilities of hunting 
information in its pages : 
words that form a serics and letting the reader know where to 
find them.” 
discover that piece of information of which so many people 
think they have a monopoly 
** cob-swan ” ; 
trio 


there is ‘* an experiment in collecting 


Look up “swan,” for example, and you will 
that the male of the swan is a 
look up “solo” and you will find ‘ duct, 
- » nonct,”’ all recorded. 

Colonel Wedgwood publishes his Essays and Adventures of a 
Labour MP. (Allen and Unwin), a book which might profitably 
be read, together with T'he Conservative Mind, by A Gentleman 
with a Duster (Mills and Boon) ; for the “* Gentleman ” scems 
to allow no virtues to Labour in these studies of prominent 
Conservatives. Sir Oliver Lodge has written a really simple 
and clear book on Atoms and Rays (Benn), and Mr. St. John 

érvine a really inspiriting book on The Organised Theatre 


] 
Al é Inwi 
(Allen and Unwin). Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


TRAGEDY OF THE 


DARDANELLES,. 


The Navy in the Dardanelles Campaign. By Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Wester-Wemyss, G.C.B, (Hodder and Stoughton. 


16s. net.) 


THE 
4, 


We are fortunate in the possession of an immense amount 
of authoritative contemporary writings concerning the 
ill-fated Dardanelles campaign, for there is more to be 
Jearnt from the story of this epic tragedy than from any 
other single event in our history. On the evidence afforded 
by the Report of the Dardanclles Commission, by Sir lan 
Hlamilton’s Gallipoli Diary, by Mr. Churchill’s World Crisis 
of 1915, and finally by the volume under review, in addition 
and Turkish accounts now available, we should 
be able to arrive at certain definite conclusions as to the 
causes of our failure. It is to be hoped that we shall digest 
Jessons learnt at such a cost, and apply them in the future 

Admiral Wemyss was sent out to Lemnos by the Admiralty 
Ile was informed by the First Lord that 
attempt to force the Dardanclles 
that Lemnos was to be our base, and that he was to hk 
Governor of the island and commander of the base. On 
his arrival in Eastern Mediterranean waters Admiral Wemyss 
found that the naval commander, Admiral Carden, was 
ignorant. of any plans for combined operations with the 
army against the Dardanelles, and that the island of which 


to German 


in February, 1915. 
it had been decided to 
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ground of complaint against him is that he muddicd the water 
after he had drawn it, and tacitly claimed to be the rightful 
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he had been appointed Governor was, in fact, being governed 
by its own legitimate Greek officials. He was kept in com- 
y £ 

plete ignorance of the -very delicate diplomatic situation, 
which rendered the task of organizing a naval base in 
territory which was, theoretically at any rate, neutral even 
more difficult than it in any case must have been. To crown 
all, the further instructions promised him never came, and 
transports under Admiralty orders arrived long before he was 
ready for them, and had to be sent away. ‘These and other 
stories of his difficulties at Mudros are a pretty fair illus- 
tration of the methods of the British Admiralty in 1915. 
They would be amusing were they not overshadowed by the 
tragedy to come. 

On March 18th the fatal and unsuccessful naval attack 

yas carried out, which resulted in the loss of the ‘ Irresistible,’ 
the * Ocean’ and the * Bouvet.’ Five weeks later, and five 
weeks too late, the langing of 80,000 troops on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was effected, a feat unparalleled in military history. 
Admiral Wemyss commanded the division of the Flect 
operating in conjunction with General Hunter Weston’s 
troops at Cape Helles. The following extracts from a letter 
of his written on board his flagship, the * Euryalus,’ on the 
eve of the attack are not without interest :— 

“The scheme is audaciously bold and I think we have done 
all we can to help make it a success. But the authorities at home ! 
They seem to think it is a pienie party for all the assistance they 
have given us. Of course the initial mistake was bombarding 
before we had an army to land... Then this hastily devised 
plan of sending troops out to Mudros without any organization or 
people to do it. . . . Alas! we have given the Turks, or rather 
the Germans, time to prepare and the landing will be a very 
different thing now from what it would have been a month 
. « « Never in the history of the world has such an expedition 
sailed, never has a big campaign been so hastily organized and 
vot together and never has such an undertaking had so little con- 
sideration given it from home.” 


ayo. 


Admiral Wemyss’s description of the landing is the most 
graphie we have read, and his account of the episodes con. 
nected with the * River Clyde’ is moving beyond words. 
Ultimately he suceeeded Admiral de Robeck in the chief 
command afloat, and conducted the final evacuation opera- 
tions. With these events, however, we have not 
to deal. 

The last two chapters of the book contain a serious indict- 
ment of the Goverrnnent and its methods, with the 
greater part of which it is impossible to disagree. The per- 
sonal failings were perhaps unavoidable —Sir Edward Grey's 
diplomatic blunders, Lord Kitchener's obstinate indecision, 


space 


home 


Mr. Churchill's impetuosity, and Lord Fisher's idiosyncrasies, | 
A War Council, far too | 


But the whole system was at fault. 
large for the purpose, and containing one military and no 
naval experts, found itself hopelessly torn between two con- 
flicting schools of military thought—the * Western” 
and the * Eastern ” allowed itself to be swayed now 


school 
school 





| his first book). 


this way, now that, and ultimately, by adopting a policy of | 


compromise, “ drifted into a campaign costly, bloody, and 
ineffective which, had it been duly studied, properly prepared 
and only commenced when the necessary troops were avail- 
able, held promise of brilliant results.” The story of the 
manner in which the War Council involved itself in the 
Dardanelles operations would be incredible if it were not 
true. The importance of holding the Gallipoli Peninsula 
with troops never seems to have been grasped until too late, 
The Admiralty was actually instructed to * take Gallipoli 
Peninsula with Constantinople as the objective.’ How the 
War Council expected this to be done without troops 
remains a mystery. What was the fault? The Council, as 
we lave seen, was too large. But, far worse, it consisted 
only of a number of politicians whose conceptions of war were 
varied and elementary. Neither the First Sea Lord nor the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff was a member. They 
gave advice only when asked for it, and in the case of the 
Dardanelles it was the views of the civilian First Lord and 
not those of the naval experts that prevailed. Doubtless 
the War Council thought that Mr. Churchill enjoyed the 
support of the First Sea Lord. But from the nature of 
things the members could not know precisely what manner 
of support it was. IT quote Admival Wemyss, who says of 
the whole campaign :— 

“A naval operation, it was proposed by a soldier as the only 
means at hand of casing a distant military situation: as such it 
was enthusiastically taken up by a civilian as likely in his opinion 
of attaining a political end—while the only hesitating voice was 





that of the naval expert who saw no prospect of its fulfilling either P 
object without military assistance.” 





This is indisputably true. The members of the War Coungj 
ignored professional advice on tactical questions, and disaste, 


followed. Yet, as Admiral Wemyss points out, all ‘hay. § 
held high office since—another example of the danger of 
power without responsibility. 

One final chance was given to the politicians. In Octobe 
they had an Admiral in Wemyss and a Sccond-in-Commarg ‘ 


in Keyes prepared—indeed anxious—to undertake a second 
naval attack on the Narrows, and thus cut off the enemy 
in the rear. It is easy to be wise after the event, but jp 
the light of subsequent happenings, and in view of the 
enormous sacrifices already made, there can be little doubt 
that the decision not to take it was wrong. ' 
So the Dardanelles campaign remained to the end “ap 
imperishable monument to the heroism of our race, to th | 
courage and endurance of our soldiers and sailors, to th | 
lack of vision and incapacity of our politicians.” ; 
Roverr Boornsy, 


MR. GRAVES, MR. FROST, AND 


MR. ROY CAMPBELL. 


The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy Campbell. (Cape. 4s. 64, 
New Hampshire. By Robert Frost. (Grant Richards.  (s 
Mockbegger Hall. By Robert Graves. (The Hogarth Pris 
7s. 6d.) 
WuEN one is young— really young, I mean, young bevond the 
dreams of the middle-aged —one never has the least dillicut 
in distinguishing between Poetry and Not. It is one of thy 
most ominous signs of that senility which begins to attack uy 
in our late teens that this faculty of immediate, undcubting 
unreasonable distinction begins to fade; that 
border-line cases, that doubts and hesitates, that one 
allows on Thursday that on Tuesday one was wrong. Most 
people fondly believe that the change is outside them, that 
since their schooidays the pure milk ef contemporary poetry 
has been cumulatively watered. But-well launched into the 
twenties as I now am it is impossible to keep up the self: 
deception any longer: I have to admit that I am getting old. 

Imagine, then, the joy—like a breath of new youth, like a 
love affair to a lady in her fifties—-with which I found myset 
immediately and flatly deciding that The Flaming Terrapi 
was poetry. Whether good or bad poctry was neither her 
nor there ; there can be good or bad poetry as there is good 0 
bad eheese ; the point was that I never for a moment imagined 
it to be chalk. 

Mr. Roy Campbell is a young South African whose work has 
been known for some time, but chiefly privately (for this i 
He was an enthusiast for Rimbaud, an 
generally at least as much influenced by French as Englisii 
tradition ; and his personality was notably picturesque. But | 
the present book is as surprising to his earlier admirers as t 
those who have never heard of him 
almost pure Marlowe-Vachel 
touches of Dryden, ranging from 


one admits 


one 


before. 
Lindsay, 


The style is 


with  oceasional 


* Round the stark Horn with buckled masts she clove, 
Round the lean forearm of the World she drove, 
Round the stark Horn, the lupanar of Death, 
Where she and that fierce Lesbian the Typhoon 
Roll smoking in the blizzard’s frosty breath, 

Where, like a skinny cockroach, the faint moon 
Crawls on their tattered blanket, whose dark woof 
Of knitted cloud shrouds their dread dalliance, proof 
To the white archery of the sun, and those 
Thin javelins that cold Orion throws. 
Round the stark Horn, where bleak and stiffly lined 
Hooked ridges form a cauldron for the wind, 
And droning endless tunes, that gloomy sprite 
Stoops to his dismal cookery all night 
And with his giant ladle skims the froth, 
Boiling up icebergs in the stormy broth, 
Brewing the spirits that in sinking ships 
Drowned sailors tipple with their clammy lips ” 

to 


- 


While old Plutocracy on gouty feet 
Limps like a great splay came! down the street ; 
And Patriotism, Satan's angry son, 

Rasps on the trigger of his rusty gun, 

While priests and churchmen, heedless of the strite, 
Find remedy in thoughts of after-life ; 

Had they nine lives, O muddled and perplexed, 
They'd waste each one in thinking of the next ! 


and even to lyric passages that one might almost call gentle 


on 
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and tender. But unfortunately the poem, as a whole, is not 
quite so impressive as it is in parts. In the first place, its 
central notion is not sufficiently setblime or original really to 
tax the poet’s powers of expression, as the powers of a great 
poct are always taxed; it is a simple personification of the 
élan vital as a giant Terrapin, which tows the Ark round the 
World in headlong Odyssey and barges Satan over the edge 
of the Pit ; and it does not add much to other similar personi- 
fications. And in the second place, Mr. Campbell is always 
noisy, always expresses his meaning by exaggeration ; and 
in the end he really does deafen one by the din. One becomes 
immune to his effectiveness. 

In short, he is the last Elizabethan in an age swinging to- 
wards the Augustans. Will he at all check that swing, start a 
movement, as a cynic wittily put it, for Bigger and Better 
Pocms ? Heaven only knows. 

It is a far cry from the Iforn to New Hampshire. Mr, 
Frost is never noisy. Sometimes he is quietly facetious :— 

* Having a wheel and four legs of its own 

Has never availed the cumbersome grindstone 

To get it anywhere that I can see. 

These hands have helped it go, and even race ; 

Not all the motion, though, they ever lent, 

Not all the miles it may have thought it went, 

Have got it one step from the starting-place.”’ 
Sometimes he is as banal es the wildest Wordsworth ; but, 
generally, he is notable for an casy, pleasant, and consummate 
power of description by understatement. Of all American 
pocts he gets the most sympathy here ; and indeed he might 
get it anywhere, for he is not, in the vicious sense, peculiar, 
but original, and often fantastic, as witness Paul's Wife, the 
lady found in the centre of a log. He is, indeed, a difficult 
person to place in the hicrarchy of poets ; so quiet, so unem. 
phatic, so fresh ; will the freshness and pleasure ever go from 
such an idyll as Wild Grapes, for instance, and the quietness 
ever be petrified into dullness? Or will it be one of those 
fortunate pieces whose qualities are enhaneced—nay, often 
discovered, invented almost —by the passage of a thousand 
years ? 

At first sight there seems less in Mockbeggar Hall of Mr. Graves 
than of his Indian philosopher and friend, Mr. Malik. 
As one who has only occasionally had opportunity for hearing 
Mr. Malik discourse I cannot attack the question with any 
certainty ; but it seems to me that the aspect of his philosophy 
pertinent, at any rate as interpreted by Mr. Graves, may be 
summarized thus: wherever there is conflict of opinion, 
neither party is in the right ; wherever there is conflict, cach 
action has its equal and opposite reaction. Thus, in the play 
written by Mr. Graves and Mr. Malik in collaboration, the 
latter summarizes its intent in the prologue :-— 

“As for the content, IT can only make a negative statement, 
that the plot will not conform with tho European and Asiatic 
tradition of allotting a definite character to each individual which 
he must wear unchanged until the end, nor will the drama allow 
any one opinion to triumph over another and remain unchallenged 
happily ever after.” 

Ilere, surely, the authors are whipping a dead horse ; for 
I defy them to adduce any single great work of civilized 
literature which does not conform to their (as opposed to what 
they call the traditional) point of view. 
the axioms of all dramatists or writers of fiction; but 
Mr. Graves has seized on it as being something so new as to be 
the raison détre, not only of this play but of most of the 
poems in this book : he affirms it 

* Not once, now and then, 

But again and again 

And again and again and again.” 
It is a hard thing to say, but one feels on reading this book 
that Mr. Graves has been led away by the attraction of the 
picturesque ; he is taken with the Romance of Philosophy 
as other poets get taken with the Romance of Science or the 
Romance of Buccanecring ; and Mr. Malik’s talk of conflict 
(in a metaphysical sense) struck him just when conflict (in the 
present technical psychological s#@se) was exercising a good 
deal of his thought ; and with his gift for poetic logic he has 
naturally superimposed the one on the other—the w of one 
equation on the a@ of the other. It seems to me that this, 
rather than any presumable lack of profundity on Mr. Malik’s 
side, is the eause of the unsatisfactory nature of the result ; 
which is liable to be unpalatable to the purely poetic reader 
and innutritious to the purely philosophical, With any less 


important writer this would be less of a pity ; but I yield to 


It is, in fact, one of 





no one in admiration for Mr. Graves, and again and again hig 
poetic genius shines through the metaphysical murk, an 
indication of what one is missing. Mr. Graves and Mr. Malik 
are really on such different planes of mental process that one 
cannot but feel partnership of this kind a drawback to them 


both. 
v0th RicnarD Hocues, 


BY FORD TO UTOPIA ? 


America To-day and To-morrow. 
Wakefield, Bart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


By Alderman Sir Charles 
7s. 6d.) 

OnE does not take up books on America, written by peripatetie 
English lecturers, with very great confidence in their value 
Too often what the author said in Boston sounds very like 
what he said in Buffalo, and the party, judged by its periodic 
photographs, does not seem to have changed much between 
its visit to Grand Rapids and its visit to Denver. But we 
must admit that this book of Sir Charles Wakefield’s is some. 
thing of an exception. True, the bulk of it is a description 
of his lecture tour with the British Sulgrave Delegation ; but 
even this part is illuminated with flashes of interesting obser. 


vation. At the beginning of the book, however, are four or 
five chapters on various American subjects. Of these one 
stands head and shoulders above the others. It is 


Chapter Five, which Sir Charles Wakefield calls “ Fordism 
and the Future of Industry.” As a matter of fact it is rather 
an exposition of Sir Charles’ own industrial philosophy, scen 
in the glare of the great Ford factory at Detroit. 

Again, it is not always that one approaches statements 
of the industrial philosophies of our great capitalists with 
confidenee. ‘Too often one discovers that they consist of th. 
simple and straightforward dogma that with the single excep- 
tion of the activities of the Trade Unions, the world is indus- 
trially perfect, and that all we have to do is to keep it so. 
What, then, is our shock of surprise when we find that Sir 
Charles has a clear grasp of the revolution in economics whieh 
the mass production of commodities is bringing about, and 
of the complete revision of our ideas that it entails. “ Ford- 
ism” Sir Charles Wakefield defines as ‘* the highest form of 
modern industrial production, in which control is exercised 
by a single authority, intent upon service first rather than 
profit-making as prime motive.’ Fordism, he tells us, is being 
applied to industry at large: ‘* I saw enough to realize that 
we are already in sight of the ‘ semi-final ’ stage of all-sullicing 
production. What is to happen when the principles of mass 
production are so widely adopted that production universally 
overtakes effective demand ? ” 

Hlere, then, we have a great industrialist clearly realizing 
that production is not enough. He has heard, as he ex- 
pressly states, the parrot ery in this country in 1920 of * Pro- 
duction and yet more production.” But what, he asks us, 
shall we do when our mass production of manufactured goods 
reaches (as, as a matter of fact, it has already reached) the 
saturation point of “ effective demand”? First, he has the 
courage to tell us, we must increase wages. Llere, then, is 4 
man who is willing to break away from the present insane 
demand of our leading capitalists for a reduction in wages, 
But as Sir Charles says, this wage adjustment would at best 
be a “comparatively temporary expedient.” Then he goes 
on to a suggestion which will be of peculiar interest to the 
Spectator readers who have followed the correspondence on 
the subject of ‘* Grow Your Own Food ” :— 

“Ford has given us another valuable hint. I believe one of 
his smaller factories is also a farmstead: the men work at certain 
seasons in the factory, and at others on their farm. This is an 
idea we may have to develop. Having brought civilized life up 
to an unequalled pitch of complexity, and the means to satis!) 
all our material desires up to an even higher pitch, we shall! hav 
to reduce the tempo, so to speak,and give our achievement a rural 
setting, where perhaps it may have a better chance of survival 
There need be no sacrifice of either culture or comfort ; rather, 
with our practical needs met in a shorter working life, there will 
be a new zest in the activities of ‘leisure.’ We shall do what 4 
select few now do, rest secure upon a basis of complete material 
provision, and find the joys of emulation and competitive exertion 
in the arts and sciences, or in the pursuit of physical perfection 
or athletic eminence.” 

But the best of all, Sir Charles has scen the 
which now prevents the realization of this Utopia :— 

“That will be the hardest of all—to accustom ourselves {9 
the altered ‘ balance’ of life; for that is what will have happened. 
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No. 1 Smoking Mixture. 
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tyres for mileage and safety, fit Dunlop Cords. 
Over the worst road surfaces, under the most severe 
climatic conditions, Dunlops give consistently good 
service. They never “let you down.” 
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Once the generality of mankind see it proved beyond cavil that all 
that is needed can be produced in abundance, our system of struggle 
and stress will collapse like a pack of cards. We must be ready 
to replace it ; we must be ready to install as a system what Henry 
Ford and other pioneers in industry, what countless great men 
and noble women in public life and international crisis, have 
practised as a creed—the ideal of ‘ service first.’ ”’ 


Frankly, that sentence beginning “ Once the generality of 
If we had found it in one of 


mankind ” leaves us gasping ! 
Major Douglas’s innumerable little books, or heard it from the 
lips of Mr. Wells or Mr. Shaw, we should not have been sur- 
prised. But from Sir Charles Wakefield . . . Evidently he 
is not quite comfortable about it himself for he adds :— 

“All this admittedly hazardous theorizing is based upon the 
supposition that there will come a time when the march of science 
and engineering will permit the fullest needs of the human race 
to be satisfied with very much less exertion than is needed to-day. 

But he has an uneasy feeling of the truth, which is, that that 
time has already come, and it is only what he ealls ** certain 
restraints inherent in our traditional way of life * which prevent 
our entering upon this great new development. 

We cannot help feeling that it is greatly to be regretted that 
this extremely important chapter was buried in Sir Charles 
Wakefield’s account of his American tour. But perhaps he 
was right ; perhaps it is we who have done him a disservice 
in disinterring it. What, for instanee, does the City feel 
about the ex-Lord Mayor who is thinking along these 
lines? Such clarity of vision and such temerity of statement 
are not well liked by mankind, whose worst fear is to be 
jerked out of their comfortable ruts and kicked along the 
road of progress. 





E. 
FICTION. 
SATIRE AND IRONY. 
Triple Fugue. By Osbert Sitwell. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Parkworth. 
‘The Green Hat. 


By Edward C. Booth. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
By Michael Arlen. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue biographical element in 
become a menace. 


modern fiction threatens to 
In Victorian times, of course, the prac- 
tice was not unknown ; Diana Warwick had her prototype in 
real life and Lord Steyne had his. But these were 
instances and cited, until a few years ago, with becomin 
awe and disapproval. Moreover, for the * footballing world ~ 
(as Meredith anticipatively terms it) of 1880 the indiserction 
that disclosed a Cabinet seeret forty years before must have 
grown dim ; and Diana’s chronicler, te do him justice, did little 
to enlighten us as to its outlines. He even. in a singularly 
lucid prefatory notice, called the incident a calumny against 
the dead ; whereas Mr. Osbert Sitwell, in a foreword of quite 
ftnother tone, warns his readers that such of them as attempt 
to recognize, among his characters, portraits of themselves 
will be prosecuted for libel. The modern author is of a different 
temper from his obsequious and apologetic forerunner ; he 
does not expect to find his reader dear or gentle, nor does he 
call him so, even in fun. 

Fiercely contemporaneous as Mr. Sitwell’s portraits are, 
they do not show his talent at its best. How considerable 
that talent is the story called * Low Tide,” with its brilliant 
description of (dare we say ?) Searborough, abundantly 
shows. The characters of the two old ladies are absurd 
enough to attract his attention and (as is not the case in the 
other stories) poignant enough to enlist his sympathy. With 
a sort of ferocious tenderness he traces their downfall, from 
the time when prosperity enabled them to survive the philistine 
town’s derision to their melancholy end. It would not be 
cynical to say that, of all themes, the total loss of a small 
fortune is one of the most painful. Mr. Sitwell squeezes the 
last drop of bitterness from it, heightening its effeet by the 
introduction of fantastic circumstances and garish colours. 
There is always a pathos in incongruity, and the bent of Mr. 
Sitwell’s mind leads him to prefer incongruity, with its in- 


evitable suggestion of the ridiculous, to plain contrast. Of 
his other stories, ** The Greeting ™ is perhaps the best. It sets 


out, successfully, to make one’s flesh creep, whereas the longer 
and more ambitious Triple Fugue, like the other satirical 


rare | 


oe | 
£ | 


Ce. 
<r, 


accounts of the humours and follies of literary men, tends ti 

lose itself in digression. Perhaps no one but Henry James 

has made a good story out of such material. Hardene( | 
satirist though he is, Mr. Sitwell descends too far into the 

arena and becomes, at times, indistinguishable from thy 

objects of his dislike. The general effect of his book is turby, 

lent, colourful and vague; Victorian in its exuberang 

Victorian in its rich, heavy and often beautiful ornamentatiog 

but searecly Victorian in spirit. 

Miss Parkworth is exactly the reverse. Ir 
chastened and pruned of ail aceretions tha & not directly 
advance the action. Its style is bare, save or a singularly 
appropriate use of metaphor and simile. To cach of th 
three long stories there are at most three generalizations- 
moral ones—which we feel Mr. Booth supplies as a cop. | 
cession. Satire, as Mr. Sitwell has shown, can feed on varie 
fare, but irony prefers human flesh and likes its victims nea | 
at hand. So Mr. Booth’s persistent and most effectiy 
irony never divorces him from his characters ; in fact, each 
dig reveals how uncomfortably close he is. But irony, in, 
novelist, has the defects of its merits: it shows the autho 
taking sides, pulling the strings, robbing his characters of 
their freedom. When Mr. Booth applies it with (humanh 
speaking, of course) unanswerable effect to God, on page 2) 
we know that he is in league with destiny, that he is destiny, 
and that he is going to make the righteous suffer as much 
as God makes them suffer, and probably more. In effect, 
he continually calls upon them to repent of their rectitud 
and save their skins. It is in his application of moral ideas 
to character, not in the ideas themselves, that Mr. Boot 
joins hands with a certain by no means negligible school 
of Victorian novelists, a school many of whom wrote, primarily 
for the edification of the young. Like them he makes th 
good very good, the bad very bad ; like them, too, he assumes 
that the good get the shabby share of life’s bargain. But 
unlike them he dees not hold in store for his martyrs a 
beautiful death-bed, transfigured faces and angelic ministrants 
at the last. We confess that, taken in its entirety, we prefer 
the Victorian version and find it less injurious to truth 
| Stories like * The Will of God” and ** The Caretaker ” thai 
end on a note of intolerable unhappiness, almost involve th 
writer in a responsibility; we grudge him his unfailing 
readability, his high spirits between disasters, above all th 
sense of humour which secms cynical in its setting of 
| calamities, like dancing on a suicide’s grave. It is not thal 
| Mr. Booth is heartless or inhumane ; but his extraordinary 
mastery over and truth of detail is combined with what or 
| feels to be a rather facile and unconsidered a priori scheme: 
| **'Take care of the parts,” he seems to say, ‘‘and the whole will 
| take care of itself.” And so perhaps it would, if the excellence 
of the parts did not provoke one into examining the whole, 
to see whether the building is worthy of the stones. Th 


ethod it js 





common design. But it is scarcely fair to join issue with 
Mr. Booth over a question which is perhaps outside th 
domain of art, and one which it would be fruitless to discuss 
unless the high quality of his work invited it. 

The Green Hat has a tragic ending, but nothing except 
the wreck of an expensive motor-car and the death of a most 
unconvincing demi-mondaine are involved in it. Mr. Arlen 
is clever and witty, and above all, ** in the know.” This last 
is a quality that alienates one more than it should ; but it i 
ubiquitous in Mr. Arlen’s work. Everything about his 
characters is costly except their emotions. These, though 4 
great deal is spent on them, never appreciate in value, and 
unfortunately it is to the emotions that Mr. Arlen continually 


appeals. L. P. Harriey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—Robinetta. By Beatrice Sheepshanks. 
(Selwyn and Blount. 7s. Gd. net.) Robinetta is a first novel 
and has all the faults of youth and inexperience. The theme 
is not original, and the strong-man hero behaves with extra 
ordinary meanness ; but the book is redeemed by the author’ 
great powers in the description of the scenery of Kashmit 
and her considerable ability in the management of a dramatic 
situation. The reader will hold his breath during th: 
description of the attack of natives on the hut in the hills 
——A Lady in Green Gloves. By Sylvia Thompson. (Basil 
Blackwell. 6s. net.) This story is new in treatment, as the 
action is restricted to a long week-end, that is, the four day: 
of Saturday, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. The matter, 
however, is not so fresh as the scheme, and Miss ‘Thompson's 





edifice turns out to be a temple to pessimism, of quite a ) 
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description of smart country-house conversation becomes a 
little tedious. This is a second book. and it seems impossible 
to avoid advising the author to refrain from writing more 
till she has some origina! thought to put before her readers. 
Patricia Elien. By Mary Wiltshire. (Mills and Boon. 
7s. 6d. net.) A first novel which, though it will offend the 
taste of the literary reader, yet strikes so true a human note 
that the author's sentimentality will be half forgiven. There 
is very little doubt that Mary Wiltshire’s novels will become 
popular with a large section of the public. If she will oyly 
give us less of what is vulgarly called * sob stuff,’ and draw 
more figures as true and entertaining as her sketch of 
Bill Loder, she will deserve the success which awaits her. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND TO 
THE REFORMATION. By James Mackinnon, assisted 
by J. A. R. Mackinnon. (Longmans. 16s. net.) 

Professor Mackinnon has done a valuable piece of work in 
summing up the results of modern research into the develop- 
ment of Scottish institutions. For lack of evidence the carly 
period must always remain obscure. We shall, before long, 
probably know more about Assyria and Babylon than we 
“an ever know about pre-Norman Scotland. Still, Professor 
Mackinnon has been able, by using the scanty Celtic material, 
to throw a little new light on the obscurities from which 
Columba, Malcolm and Macbeth and a few ether notable 
figures faintly emerge. His account of the rise of feudalism, 
especially under David I., is carefully written, and on the whole 
solidly based. For the Middle Ages, his chapters on the 
monarchy and the Church are particularly good and clear. 
He agrees on the whole with the recent critics who minimize 
the importance of the Scottish Parliament, as distinct from 
the Lords of the Articles, a Committee of the Estates which 
virtually cclipsed the parent body. Was the Tudor Parlia- 
ment, he asks, any more influential? The question raises 
large issues, but we should hesitate to endorse the author’s 
suggestion that our Reformation Parliament merely registered 
the royal will. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE. By George Ellery 
Hale. (Scribner's. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Though these chapters were written for a periodical Press, 
there is no pseudo-science about them. They form a little 
book which seriously attempts to survey our present position 
in astronomical knowledge. In a previous rewiew we said 
something about the spiral nebulae, and the theory that they 
are separate universes, just as the Milky Way, which includes 
all the stars to be seen by the naked eye, is a universe. We 
also said that the Light-Year, the astronomical unit, is the 
distance covered in one year by a light-ray travelling at 
186,000 miles per second. The diameter of our Galactic 
Universe is 300,000 light-years. Some of our family are thus 
quite distant. The Pleiades, those little friends of one’s 
childhood, are 350 light-years away. The distance of some 
of the other spiral universes is estimated to range from 
500,000 to 10 million light-years. All this is numbing to 
the intelligence, for all sense of love and divinity is crushed ; 
and this sight of the hem of the robe of that Eternity which 
we so glibly name destroys us. But what is more proud 
than this humiliation?) What greater proof can we have of 
the fact of Godhead within us ? As we increase our know- 
ledge, we find that we only confirm the basis upon which our 
ancestors’ emotions were founded. There is a quality of 
pride and self-unification in us which is constant, and is 
always shown anew in its fine simplicity by the light of fresh 
knowledge. What can that defiant power be but God ? 
In such assurance we challenge the stars. 


THE HOME OF AN EASTERN CLAN. 
Milne. (Clarendon Press. 16s.) 

Por some years Mrs. Lestie Milne made her home among 
the Palaungs of the Shan States with a view to studying theie 
habits and customs. She learned their language and lived 
as far as a European could on terms of intimacy with them. 
Nothing was too obscure for her notice ; the minutely detailed 
record of her researches is the result of personal observation 
and of conversation with the people in their own tongue. 
We are taken step by step through the life of a Palaung 
from the cradle te the grave with praiseworthy diligence. 
Though Mrs. Milne writes little of the character of her adopted 
children we are left to infer that they are an amiable folk, 
like most hill tribes of a childlike simplicity, and though 
officially Buddhists they are tm reality spirit-worshippers. 
For many of their customs there are parallels, at any rate 
in the large, but they scem to be peculiar in their special 
Inculcation of good manners and courtesy, which include 
not merely the usual Asiatic reverence for elders but chivalry 
towards women. ‘Phe book is packed with information, and 
should be invaluable to anthropologists : the impression is 
Jeft of an absolute sincerity and of great sympathy with 
these primitive people. 





By Mrs. Leslie 








FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE? 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
RISE IN STERLING. 


[T'o the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


ey 


Sm,—The influences operating upon markets durin 
the week have been of a mixed character. On the oy, 
hand high-class investment securities have benefitel © 
by a slight casing of the monctary situation and stij 
more by the sharp recovery in sterling as expressed j 
American currency. On the other hand, the unexpecte 
revolutionary movement in Brazil at the moment whe), [ 
public attention was centred upon the prospects ¢ ' 
fiscal reforms in that country occasioned not only , 
severe fall in Brazilian securities, but a sympatheti 
decline in other semi-speculative descriptions. 

Nor, in considering this tendency for high-class inves. ' 
ment stocks to harden and the more speculative marke F 
; 


Ww 





4 


to weaken a little, must sight be lost 6f the immineng 
of the London Conference concerning European affairs 
When conferences such as these are first announced 
the effect is usually to stimulate optimism with regan 
to the outcome. As the time draws near, howeve 
it is not surprising that optimism should give place to 
anxicty, and a keener appreciation of the many diflicultie 
which have to be overcome. As, however, I have fr 
quently explained, the issues of the Conference hay 
a very direct bearing upon the course of the Stock 
Markcts, the line of reasoning being that a settlement 
of reparations is likely, ultimately, to revive confidence 
and stimulate trade, and that a continuance of the dead 
Jock, on the other hand, must prolong uncertainty and 
timidity and, consequently, the tendency to select gilt 
edged securities rather than securities more directly | 
affected by any improvement in trade. i 

In view of what has already appeared in the general [ 
columns of the Spectator concerning monetary policy 
I think it is only right to record faithfully the views oi 
the City with regard to the recent improvement in the 
American exchange on London. ‘Throughout all this | 
Bank Rate controversy there is a point which escape | 
the ordinary critic, though it is one with which banking | 
and financial experts are familiar. I refer to the dis. 
tinction between a rise in the Bank Rate and steps to 
make the evisting rate effective. For reasons whi 
space prevents me from discussing, post-War -conditions ; 
make it infinitely more difficult to make Bank Rat 
nowadays thoroughly effective, and by “ effeetive” 1] 
mean for ordinary rates in the open market to be brought 
up close to the Official Rate. At the moment of the 
appearance of Mr. Leafs article suggesting a rise in the 
Bank Rate from 4 to 5 per cent., the Market Rate o 
discount was virtually under 3 per cent. Mr. Leal 
drew attention to certain aspects in the international 
financial outlook which called for higher money rates, 
and the result, so far, has not been a rise in the Bank Rate ' 
to 5 per cent. but a rise in the Market Rate of discount 
to over 3} per cent. based on apprehensions of the posst- | 
bility of a rise in the Official Rate. It is partly (not | 
wholly, I admit) that rise in our Market Rate of discount, | 
combined with the impression conveyed to America 
that Britain was intending to gct back to an effective 
gold standard, which has moved the American exchange 
in our favour. At the moment of writing there is 4 
reaction in the New York rate on London te 4.36} afte 
touching 4.38), but even the present quote’ «: , it is worth 
noting, compares favourably with about 4 1 touched dur 
ing June when our discount rate was under 3 per cent. 

We have experienced, in fact, the very reverse of what 
took place in the autumn of last year, when, simply as @ 
consequence of a few indiscreet remarks from the Minister 
of Agriculture indicating the possibility of a policy o! 
inflation being persued here, there was an instant fall 
in the American and other exchanges on London. I 
required weeks of denials of the story to obliterate its 
effect upon the exchanges, and so to-day, while I think 
a part of the rise in sterling must be attributed 


to some special and temporary Continental selling ol 
dollars. the hardening of money rates here, plus the 
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COMPANY MEETING. Woot. 
ee —— With regard to the position of wool. ‘The drought has mat: rially 


THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES| 


MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 


& 





annual ordinary general mecting of the Australian Estates 
and Mortgage Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, July 16th, 
in London. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson, the chairman, presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts to the loss 
ustained by the death of Mr. G. Forbes Maleolmson, a direetor 
ince the inception of the company. ‘The vacancy had been filled 
hy the appointment of Mr. W. A. McClure Smith. 
he said: The past year has been one of severe drought over large 
areas in both Queensland and New South Wales. 
dry period in both Queensland and New South Wales resulted in 
poor lambings, abnormal mortality, a light and faulty wool clip, 
The sales of cattle 
depressed condition of the 


1" 


referred first 


Continuing, 


The prolonged 


wut heavy drought expenditure. were most 
disappointing owing to the abnormally 
frozen meat trade, and the sugar crops on our sugar estates have 
yielded little or no profit. One bright spot in the past year has 
been the excellent returns from our wool. 
to £311,423, and the net profit £166,619 against £180,105 last year. 
Che directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent 


on the Paid-up Capital, leaving £7,391 to be 


The gross profit amounted 


earried forward. 


QUEENSLAND. 


You all aware of the controversy between the holders of 
Australian Pastoral Leases the of Queensland 
which prevailed since the passing of the Queensland Land Aet 
Amendment Act, 1920. When address 


the hope that a wise statesrnanship we 


are 
ind (jovernment 
ing you last year I expressed 
ld yet find a way by which, 
without the sovereign rights of the State being in any way affected 


ll grounds of protest from the pastoral lessees would be removed. 


lam heartily glad to be able to say to you to-day that the con. 
troversy has been ended, and an agreement arrived at under which 
w final settlement is provided for. This has come about through 
negotiations with Mr. Theodore, the Premier of Queensland, ‘on 


the occasion of his recent visit to this country in connexion with 
the conversion of maturing loans falling due in this and next year, 
While maintaining the position of his Government, Mr. Theodore 


with the insight of true statesmanship, determined that all doubt 


as to his State’s fidelity to contractual obligations must be removed, 
and he expressed his willingness to confer with the representatives 
here of the holders of these pastoral lease with a view to com- 
posing the difference At the Conferences which ensued the 


whole subject was exhausiively and dispassionately consice red, 
anda settlement reached. 1 
and the 


in this settlement it & 


'heodore c 


that the pastoralists did not obtain 


spirit in whieh Mi nducted the negotiations. 
tric 
that complete measure of 
were entitled ; but Tam quite satisfied that under the then existing 

s their el 
their 


upreme value of the 


an arrangement which was 
the 
ts in the full mutual reeog 


erew ims were met by 


could Set 


tance 


the best 


represent 
settlement 


itive ure. Gentlemen, 
consi 


nition of the sanctity of contract, in the clearing away of mis- 


understanding, and the establishment of good-will and mutual 
respect 
BAWRA. 
At the end of 1922 the balance of the old wool held by Bawra 


unounted lightly over 913,000 bales. You will be interested 
to hear that the last bale of Bawra wool was sold in May this year. 
The as that weiehed the market after the 
oncl have at last all been and the world 


annual production, which means that 


to 


stocks 
War 
has now to depend on the 
there is 


umulated on 


sion of the sold, 


for, from statisties with which 


ar that 


now a shortaye of wool, 
l 


by this time 
3s of the 


familiar, it is el the annual demand is 


far in exce annual production. The production of wool 





in the world is not sufficiént to keep the world’s textile machinery 
ou full time by a very substantial percentage. This places 
the raw material in a very strong position, and is in remarkable 
contrast to the position when the British Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association. was formed to realize to the best advantaye the 
unsolt bakanee of Australian wool acquired by the British Govern 


ment under the Innperial War Purchase Scheme, amounting to 
1,800,000 bales; the balan of Gove 
Zealand Wool which Bawra dealt with as th 


the rnment acquired New 
rial 
»s of South African 


91,827 bales, 


agents of the Imy 


sovermunent, and similarly carried over balanes 


all to 2,6 


and other wool, amounting in 


gladly bear my tribute to the nanner | 


relief to which they considered they | 





affected the size of our clip, which totalled 12,304 bales as against 
The 
tralian clip showed nearly 300,000 bales decrease. It is 


total Au 
hoped 
that the current year, with the very greatly improved season, may 


14,898 bales (in the grease) in the previous year. 


be sufficiently good to show no shortage, but come out at a normal 


figure. During the past year we have been fortunate in being ablo 


to sell at high and advancing prices. At the present time we are 


witnessing a pause in the upward movement of Merinos, and some 


actual reaction in the prices of Crossbreds, caused mainly, no 


doubt, by the financial stringency at present affecting more or less 
In the case 


Australian wool, 


of Germany, who, 
the 


Stock 


most countries, and some acutely. 
SEeVCTO 
Banks 
and 16 
tho 


wool 


in normal times, is a large buyer of 
restriction of credit by the Reichsbank and the Joint 
has adversely affected all industrial activity in the country, 
is not surprising that at the 
important factor she would otherwise be as 
that ele 


stringency 1s so «a 


present time Germany is not 


a buyer, and the 
strength. 


that 


market is for the time deprived of ment of 
Indeed, I am told that th 
ments due to Bradford on account of tops and yarn are 
deferred. Another the 
of in high exchange 


owing to the monetary stringeney there 


ute pay- 
being 
has been restriction 
the 


This stringeney has arisen 


adverse influence 


wool credits Australia, and rates, 


a high price, the other 
, together with the Federal, 
ulted 


balances 


from the exports of wool now at 
products of Australia, wheat, metals, &&« 


primary 


State, and Municipal borrowings in London, which have re 


! 
eat 


in a disproportionate accumulation of Australian « 
on this side. This temporary stringeney has restricted wool eredits 
and curtailed buying. While fully the 

determination of the Notes Board to resis the 
ret that they should have carried this 
ue of Notes (under adequate 


appreciating laudable 


t anything in form ot 
inflation, one cannot but reg 
policy so far as to decline to make an i 
safeguards) and relieve a temporary and acute situation. <A 


very 


further adverse influence on the wool market has been the poverty, 
oer almost the absence, of demand from America indeed, the 
position in America has been such that not only has there been a 


serious diminution of buying on this side, but even shipment to this 


side from America of a considerable quantity of wool, the equivalent, 


[ believe, of 150,000 bales, chiefly imports into the U.S.A. from 
South America. It seems probable, however, that ere very many 
months are past necessity will require America to again enter tho 


The the 
upward movement thus seems obviously attributabl 


Phat the 


market here as a substantial buyer present pause in 


to a Com 


bination of temporary adverse influences naverse 


influence s have not caused any seriou relap C Hh prices 1s triking 
econlirmation of the inherent statistical strength of wool 
As these adverse influences pass away the strong statistical 
position of wools of all elasses, but especially of Merino, 
should lead to a renewed, even if not pronounced, upward curve in 
the course of prices. Sir Arthur Goldfinch’s valuable surveys of 
the world wool industry, and his estimates of the statistical position, 
remain practically unshaken, We are, [ believe, faced to lay with 
a world shortage of wool produ Lio as against consumption The 


high level of prices still obtaining, and likely to continue to obtain, 


will no doubt stimulate production, but against that most be set 


the tendeney to a continually expanding demand Countries lke 
Japan and China, who till comparatively recently were cotton 
l using countries, are increasingly turning to wool, and throughout 








the world the demand for wool is growing. At the Hnopire Textile 
Conference held last month, the Chairman of the Conterence, in 
winding up the debate, said that the South African wool had 
improved during the last twenty years almost beyond description, 
whereas the quality of the Australian wool had gone down Hoe 
thought that in the future they would have to look to South Afrien 


for Merino wool, while Australia was likely to go on producing 


Crossbreds.”’ 


While that statement by the Chairman is very wide of the mark, 
as things are at present it is worth quoting a ounding a not un 
needed note of warning from a disinters ted quarter The breaking 
up of large pastoral properties which has been yoing on for many 
years, and which has been the cause of the increase of Crossbred 
and the deerea se of Merino wool, ts a real danger to what has proved 
to be Australia’s greatest set. During the past year there ha 
been a strong movement among Australian wool crowers against 
the draft allowance made by the ler to the buyer While fully 
sympathizing with the contention of the wool growers (being large 
wool growers ourselves), we ar tifised that any alteration of 
the present practic eould only | obtained, if at all, bs ome 
reasonable compromise that would ha due or rd to all the 
interests involved. The frozen meat trade continues «le pre sect, 
and some time, I am airaid, must clap before we can look for 
any substantial revival. We are of opinion, however, that tho 
prolonged depression of the Australian frozen meat trade is only 
temporary, and that the trac ill again revive the outlook 
for our sugar estates is much more er rac than last year 
when, owing to the absence of adequate rai our crops were a 
practical failure. Even under the most favourable conditions 
for the rest of this year W cannot look for racre tl Lu ler Vv 
return in 1924, 

The report and accounts were adepted 
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expectation of our getting to an effective gold standard 

later on, has probably played a part.—I am, Sir, yours 

faithfully, Artucr W. Kippy. 
The City, July 16th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

There have not been wanting indications during the 
last week or two that the number and extent of capital 
issues has occasioned some financial indigestion. The 
complaint is no unusual one at this period of the year. 
The months of August and September represent more or 
less a closed season so far as capital appeals to the investor 
are conecrned, and consequently there is often a rush to 
make these appeals as holiday-time approaches. But 
although of late the response on the part of the investor 
has been somewhat uncertain, the success which has 
attended even some of the more recent issues shows that 
there is no real drying up of investors’ resources. More- 
over, I faney that even within the next few days there 
may be one or two issues of an exceptionally good charac- 
ter, the response to which may easily demonstrate that 
the demand for good securities giving a fairly high yicld 
is not exhausted. 


* * * * 


An exceptionally interesting Insurance development 
has become known during the past week in the shape of a 
conditional offer made by the Royal Exchange Assurance 
to the shareholders of the State Assurance Company of 
Liverpool. The high standing and prestige of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance is so well known that I need say 
little with regard to the absorbing company. The State 
Assurance Company, however, in spite of some vicissitudes 
in its earlier days, is also a coneern of high standing, the 
head olflice being in Liverpool. The company was 
established in 1897 and it suffered some severe losses 
at the time of the great San Francisco disaster. So severe, 
indeed, were the losses that a call had to be made upon 
the shareholders and the price of the shares gave way 
heavily for a while. A recovery in prosperity, however, 
came quickly, and for the last two years dividends have 
been paid at the rate of 40 per cent., while, even previous 
to the absorption rumours, the price of the shares touched 
83. As a result, however, of rumours circulated during 
the past few days, the shares rose to over 11, and the 
advance is now explained by the fact that the conditional 
offer by the Royal Exchange is on the basis of £11 for each 
share of the State Assurance Company, payable as to £1 
in capital stock of the Royal Exchange Company, and as 
to £5 12s. in cash. 

* * 


a we 


There are few chairmen of our Oversea enterprises who 
at the annual meetings give a fuller and more instructive 
account of their stewardship than Mr. Andrew Williamson, 
the chairman of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Company, Limited. At the meeting of that company on 
Wednesday the chairman was able to show that in spite 
of the exceptionally severe drought in Queensland and 
New South Wales, a reduction in profits had been largely 
offset by reduced expenditure, and the directors were able 
to announce a dividend of 6 per cent. Of especial interest, 
however, to all with financial interests in Queensland 
was the reference which Mr. Williamson found himself 
able to make to the recent settlement of the dispute 
between the Queensland Government and the pastoral 
lessees of that colony, a dispute which, it will be remem- 
bered, for the time impaired Queensland credit. Speak- 
ing on behalf of one of the most important of the com- 
panies affected, Mr. Williamson was able to testify to the 
spirit in which the Queensland Premicr on the occasion 
of his recent visit conducted the negotiations which led 
to a settlement. ‘* The supreme value of the settlement,” 
said Mr. Williamson, “ consists in the full mutual recog- 
nition of the sanctity of contract, in the clearing away of 
misunderstanding and the establishment of good will and 
mutual respect.” And later in his speech, Mr. William- 
son gave emphasis to his statement by informing the 
shareholders that his company had recently acquired 
a large leasehold pastoral property in Queensland. 


A. W. K. 





| 





NEXT WEEK @be Spectator 
will contain an important 
FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT, 
Edited by Mr. Artucr W. Kippy, 


It will include contributions by 
Sir FELIX SCHUSTER on 
* Fifty Years in the City” 
Mr. HARTLEY WITHERS on 


* Freedom and Progress in Banking” 
Mr. R. G. HAWTREY (of the Treasury) on 


* Credit and Prices, 








ry’ r ar el kK ry TO x Y 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDOY 
—>__—_ 
PLAYS. 
Courr.—-The Farmer's Wife 
[The Birmingham Company have pliyed Mr 
pots’ pleasant rural comedy a hundred 
times. But we had hoped they were a 
company.] 
Haymarier.The Great Adventure... , 
(Mr. Leslie Faber and Miss Hilda Trevel, an in the best play 
Mr. Arnold Benne t ever wrot:.| 
New.— St. Joan .. we ee oe oe 
(Mr. Shaw's great play.] 
Criterion. —The Mask and the Face 


{Miss Athene Seyler in the perfect play for the heat wave, 
Refreshing as iced soda water.| 


FILMS. 
Av THe Marsie Arcu Pavition (July 21st-26th, 
The Bright Shawl. 

[One of the best-made and pleasantest of American films, 
good acting by Richard Darthelmess and Dorothy Gish in 
parts. Recommended.] 

Ar THE PAVILION, PiccapiLLy Circus (daily, 
Wanderer of the Wasteland, 

{A Wild West melodrama in colour: the colour is better than usual, | 
could be dispensed with nevertheless he of Red Gap, preced 
the long film, is a sound and well-mad 1 

Ar turn Gatery, Torrennam Court Roap (July 21st-23r 
continuous). — Destiny. 

[A last opportunity of seeing one of the rare, beautiful and artistic * 
films’ from the Ufa-Decla studios in Berlin, which also prod 

The Niebelunas.| 
Ar Tur Srout, Kincsway (July 21st-23rd, continuous), 
The Haunted House. 

{After Chaplin and Max Linder in order of merit Buster Keator 
his comedies are always most ingenious, a sort of perversion of s 
stick in which ridiculous mechanical devices share the honours in! 
with the serious little clown himself.) 


PICTURES, 
Tue Lirrte Arr Rooms, 8 DukE Streer, ApELPut, W.C.? 
Exhibition of Decorative Landscapes by Prebbl 


Rayner. 
{These pictures, nothing more than decorative, 


8. 


aa i 15—2.15 
Eden Phill 
and fifty 
repertory 


8 .30—2.H 
8.0 


8 


continuous 


with specially 
the ¢ 


2.30 and 8.30 


Wiles 
1V 


come 


comes 


should appeal to those ¥ 


wish to extend the decorative scheme cf their furnishing to the ¥ 

of their rooms.} 
Tue Twenty-ONE Gattery, DuruAm Housk Srreri 
Avenel, W.C. 2.—Paintings of Ceylon bh 


A. C. G. S. Amarasekara. 

[To judge from these very weak and anaemic water-colours, Mr. Amarasekat 
attempt to assimilate Western ideas of Art cannot be said to have | 
very successful, | 

Tue INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET, W. 1. 
Drawings by Walter Sickert. 


[Mr. Sickert's drawings are inferior to his very fine paintings, They suge 
data for paintings.] 
rows 
MUSIC. 
July 22nd.—WicGmore Haur..—Sociable Songs 8.3 


[That excellent but self-effacing singer, Mr. John Goss, indulges 
Wigmore Street with a “ sing-song"* of Victorian ballads, army 
songs, sea chanties, folk songs and much else that is hearty and 
good, Many of the songs come from The Week-End Book, and 
whoever thinks of using the musical part of that compen iu: 
will find Mr. Goss an amiable preceptor.| 

July 23rd.—Britvisn Emrire Exuipirion.—<Australian 
Concert és é< i i = 

[The musical side of the Exhibition is weak, and any worthy project, 
such as this, deserves notice, The artists are Australian; i 
would be well if the younger Australian composers were repre- 
sented, too. Particulars and tickets from Australia House, 
Strand, W.C. 2.) 
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The discriminating cigar- 
lover need not forego a 
smoke because his time is 
limited. La Corona Half- 
a-Corona is identical with 
big brother in all but 
size. It is the ideal “ short 
smoke ” for the cultivated 
palate. Order it by its full 
name :— 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


1 Ligueur in Havana Cigars. 
Of all high-class tobacconists, 112/6 per 
box of 100, and 29/6 per box of 25. 
Whoelesali 
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See how 
it Starts! 








Sce how it GROWS! 












UNIVERSAL STYLE 
BOOKCASE AS ABOVE 


OAK -- £7.10.6 
Mahogany £9.10.0 


Additional Oak Units, 
37/6 each 


The Globe-Wernicke Universal 
Style Bookea se is aa result of 
25 years’ manufacturing experi- 
ence. Nothing like it has ever 
been offered before. It is a lite 
a new departure and is built 











on the Unit System, originated Mahogany Units, 

by us. This Bookcase is greatly 47/6 each. 
admired for its beauty and 

simplicity of design. It suits 

every room and every style of furniture, and its lines 


blend perfectly with any setting. 
Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcases are BRITISH 
MADE, and are world-famous for Qvuatity and fine finish. 
They contain only the best features in sectional construc- 
tion, and are 
* ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. 
Send for Catalogue No. 20B showing complete range. 


Tre Slobe-WErvicke Co Std 


fice and Library Furnishers 


: London: 44 ethers Viaduct, E.C.1; 8&2 Victoria St., S-W. 1. 
: 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 

































The 
d h Fund 
7 @) 

South London Church Func 
is the coinmon purse of the Diocese (population 2} millions). 
The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 

i\ENTS.— £15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 
An n | women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
Bi! ILDING.— £16,600 needed for buying Sites, building new 
Churche for Mission Buildings, Varsonages, repairs of 
harcl te., et 
Cu ERG \ £5,000 : led for the augmentation of Clergy 
Addres Rev. Epmunp Sinker, M.A., 
S.P.C.K. House. Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


oe Road, London, W.9 ince the new Maternity Dept. was 

-d, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
“y a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 -required in the 
178th year of its work 
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For cleaning x Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ s 


Plate Powder 
s iene 61 + 26 & 46 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m.) 
JULY 2ist, 22nd and 2 Monte Blue i: ‘*‘ FLAMING PASSION " 
ce ‘* LUCRETIA LOMBARD,” from the novel by Kathleen Norris ; 
Buster Keaton in ‘‘ THE HAUNTED HOUSE,” &c. JULY 24th, 
2oth Anna Q. Nilsson in ‘** HALF-A-DOLLAR BILL "; 
THE SILENT PARTNER,” “ FELIX,” &c. 








imd 26th 





Joy in “ 





Leatrice 


{ 





(Formerly The Natioaal Provincia! & Union Bank of Englaad Limited, ) 
Established 1833. 


£45,617,080 
£9,479,416 
£9,179.416 


Subscribed Capital - . 
Paid-up Capital - - 
Fund - - - 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Reserve 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
| Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


EXEC 
Affiliated Banks: 
COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


and TORSHIPS undertaken. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


AUXILIARY: 


AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


LLOYDS 
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» - When a married working-man js 
The Bible in the Empire | | 


No. 8. 


The beginnings of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society’s work in Australia and New Zealand are 
interwoven with the romance of colonization, Vor 
years after the Society was founded in 1804 hardly 
an emigrant ship left Eagland that did not carry 
copies of the Scriptures supplied by the Society. As 
the years have gone by it has striven to keep pace 
with the needs of the growing settlements. 


Bibles and Testaments are constantly being 
supplied to lonely places in the bush; to setilers on 
farms and sheep-runs in the vast hinterlands which 
even now a minister of the Gospel can rarely visit. 
Hospitals, refuges, prisons, city missions, public 
schools and bush Sunday schools are supplied 
gratuitously, or at cheap rates. 


For the aborigines of Australia some parts of the 
Bible exist in two languages. For the Maoris of 
New Zealand the complete Bible has been provided, 
and there is still a strong demand for the Scriptures 
in this language. A new edition is now being 
prepared, 

From early days Governors of Australia have 
shown their interest in the Society’s work. The 
present Governor-General (Lord Forster of Lepe) 
writes: “I heartily endorse every endeavour to 
support and advance the work of this Society, as one 
who believes that the whole Church would be the 
poorer without it, and who personally finds strength 
and inspiration in the pages of the Beok it 
circulates.” 

Contributions may ke sent to the Secretaries, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.€. 4. 









AN EMPIRE 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


Organised by Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 


Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Leaving London 
21st NOVEMBER, 1924. 
Visiting 


CEYLON, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND, FIJI, SAMOA, FRIENDLY 
ISLANDS, HONOLULU, CANADA, 
Also a 


LUXE WORLD TOUR 


Leaving 18th DECEMBER, 
and yisiting 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Descriptive Ltinerary of either Tour sent upon application to Mr. Edward Gray, 


DE 





“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 


71 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
DELIGHTFUL CONTINENTAL TOURS, 


Two Special Offers— 
JULY 2oth.—-Social Party for 
Motoring.) 


Savoy Alps Cinclusive cost from 18 gns 


(Ideal arrangements. Sightseeing by private motors.) 
for Illustrated Booklet “ S.? 


Parts, 


Write at once 


JULY 26th, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18380, 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up... ese e £ 3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ° oon £ 3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT?- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
Jained on apvlication, 





Unemployed 
the wife and mother is usually 
Overworked 


= in the hopeless task of making ends meet fo, 
: her large family in an 


Overcrowded 





slum home. 


Hundreds of mothers and _ their childea, 


living in impure slum air an‘ usually sufferiy:, 
from lack of nourishment, are received jn i 


FRESH AIR HOME; 


seaside and country, of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


£5 will take one mother and three childy 
for a happy fortnight. 

£2 2s. Od. will take a 
baby for a fortnight. 


£1 Os. Od. will take an 


Will you help by cheques for the Fresh Air Fund o 
Barclay’s a/c Church Army, payable to Prebendary Carlile, Di 
55 Bryanston Street, London, IV. 1? 








mother and your 


ailing child. ; 














More pleasure from 
your Pipe. 





T is possible to be a heavy 
smoker without knowing 
real pipe pleasure. It is 
quite possible that you are miss- 
ing much of theenjoyment which 
your pipe should and can yield. i 





Uy 


Inferior mixtures of tobacco 
cannot give you the maximum 
of pleasure. 

Smoke Player’s Navy Mixture 
and make sure of getting the 
greatest possibleenjoymentfrom 
your pipe. 


PLAYERS || 
NAVY MIXTURE || * 
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LITTELS TALES FES HURRIED PEOPLE ' 
circumstance and, beingin Rome, have 
to do much as the other Romans do. 
Awnp therefore it is that for more 
than fifty years Eno,* never varying ; 
from its own standard of perfect 5 
purity and safety, has had its great vy 
place in the art and amusement of 


: A Fisert 





Time 


in 


F you could always be in bed by 
} a ; if you co vuld walk eight miles 
a day every day; if you hated the 
taste of lobster ‘salad and strawberry 


living the modern life. It’s the small 
thing done in time; the debt paid be- 
fore it’s quite due; the little premium é 
paid for health. Eno is the invisible 


mending now instead of the ugly patch i 
Jater on—the sure and standard reme dy re 
against the wear and tear of life. / 


EN O'S 


FRUIT SALT ~~“ 

















fy Guarantee 








ice, and if rice pudding was as nice roe 
as it’s nutriticus ; if there was no * 
. . . . . “Ty, se + y z . 77 . Sc } ” y 
nicotine in tobacco and no tannin 1n Eno is the W orld-famed Effervescent line 
If! If | If \ TY) - e bi reer It is the drink uf drinks jo hot wearer, Re 
cate B ; +  SRere 8 RO 1BBCr cooling the system but mever lowering it. An >} 
word in the dictionary than “Gf. added squeeze of orange or lemon makes it a 
Meanwhile you're a creature of summer drink perfect in profit and pleasure. é 
t 
{12) {x3} 

o 4 6-4 aioe a eta) a Pe Me hes hy + , 
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Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always , 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO LTD, 
36 QUEEN ANNES CATE 
WESTMINSTER S.W! 
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Make use of the Waterman Stand when visiting 
Wembley —for meeting your friends, for writing 
your Ietters, for refilling your Fountain Pen. No 
charge, no ‘obligation. Wé are pleased to render 
such service--and in any case the Exhibit is well 
worth a visit Jlcre is what you can sce 

1. The largest and the smallest Fountain Pen in the 
world, 

2. How Waterman's [Ideals are made views showings 
the various proccs of manufacture and specimens 
of the materials used at every stage, from the raw 
material to the finished product. 

3. A model of the Montreal Factory. 





Watermans ideal 


a 


Three Typ a ] se: le r) f . aoe ( 
‘Type from 12/6 > cap ra. Of Station 
‘lype from 17/6 Self and J ellers. l i 
Pilling ” Type (s 1 nt Lo 
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MAIL. FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. NES 


« 





1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 


3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
4 London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
| 6 London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 


(via Panama Canal) 
- 7 United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
| San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
Soutb Sea Islands 
8 London tone class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 











ADDRESS: 

Nos 1,2,3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F i 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St., S.W1, Freight or General 
Business, P &O. & BI Offices, 122, Leadenhall! St., London, E C.3 

BL Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC.3 

No 6 J B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London 
EC 3, or P & O House (first floor,—Genera) Passenger Agent 
W L James), 14. Cockspur Street, S W.1 

Union 8S Co of New Zealand, Ltd., P & O HRiouse (first 

floor General Passenger Agent, W L 

London, S W.1 
Pacific Railway 

No 8 


James), 14, Cockspur Street 
and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian | 


P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC 3, 
or P_ & O. Houze, as above 
Socste Francaise P. & O , 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 





Pare (AU Routes) 
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CARR’S 





are the nicest of ° 
all water biscuits, 


hey are si ideal 
wit pc ies eon 
a trial tin from _your 
stores. Dheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to ou | 












MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. Lt 
CARLISLE 


@ 








THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


iY 
THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONYON Attanuc House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & Amerwau House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112Coimore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 


a 


: 
s | 
Table 
m 
Water’ 
A\W A BISCUITS | 

















HALSEY 
* Arethusa ’ 


LIONEL 
seen the 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR 
says: “IL have never 
excetled.” 


THEIR MAESTIES "NE KING AND 
President; H.R.U. THE VRINCE OF WALES. 


The “ARETHUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 


(THE BALANCE OF £25,000) 
TO LIQUIDATE “A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENA NCE, 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment, and many 
hundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAY TON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F, DEVI ITT, Esq 
Joint ate ii. BRISTOW WALL EN & HENRY G. COPEL AND. 
eqgues should be made payable to and scnt ta 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OllL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want % 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hain 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilforé 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spuricut 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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A GRAVE 
PROBLEM. 






hi 

i 
, Last week the official statement regarding the refugees 
2 in Greece, and the letter of appeal signed by the Prime 
ni Minister, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Baldwin, which were 
) t published in the Zimes on the 8th July, were repro- 


duced in the pages of the Spectator. 


On the 10th July the following letter appeared in the 
Times :— 


S. Sir, 

: We wish to endorse the appeal made in your 
a | columns last Tuesday by the leaders of the 
r | three political parties in Great Britain for the 
r | support of the British Relief Societies working 
is jj among the refugees in Greece. 
r | The need of these people is so great 
. 18 that we would very earnestly press their 


urgent claims upon the generosity of all 
English-speaking people at the present 
time, and we sincerely trust that the re- 
sponse will be immediate and on a scale 
that will enable the Societies to carry on 
their work until such time as the perma- 
nent settlement of these refugees is 
assured... . 


io 


We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 


RANDALL CANTUAR, 
FRANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE, 
ALFRED E. GARVIE, 
J. H. Hertz (Chief Rabbi). 


On the 12th July the Times published a letter of 
thanks from the Prime Minister of Greece, M. 





Papanastassiov, in which he wrote: “* The mterest so 
signally displayed by the leaders of the British poli- 
tical world in the fate of the refugees is of inestimable 
value to Greece in the sclution of this gigantic 
problem, the like of which has not arisen in 
modern times.” 


The English-speaking peoples are rightly known for 
their charity among the afflicted and distressed. We 
rely on you to ensure a considerable response to these 
powerful appeals. ‘There is no greater need and no 
more tragic suffering than that of these people in the 
world to-day. 


The British Relief Societies are able to relieve less 
than one-tenth of those in desperate need: and yet 
for the sum of five pounds a whole family can 
be kept alive for four months. 


WE CONFIDENTLY RELY 
UPON YOUR HELP. 


Donations of money, which may be earmarked, if 
desired, either for the Imperial War Relief Fund or 
the Save the Children Fund, should be sent to Sir 
Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B., The All- 
British Appeal, 87 General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
















eplact ; 
ant A Gifts of old clothing should be addressed to the All- 
Hain British Appeal, New Hibernia Wharf, London 
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(The co-operating are registered under the War 
6.) 


Charities Act, 191 
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A AR ee i inte 


PREMIER WHITE WINES | 
OF FRANCE. 


That. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT ie a 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland 








Per dozen 


60/- 
60/- 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) re ee 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 








Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line 


occupying the equivalent to 
or white space equivalent to a 
averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, 
Files are availuble at ‘* The Spect itor” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


13 insertions 5%; 


52 insertions 10 


6 insertions 24% 
26 insertions 74%; 





0 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all caves with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 


‘i H E 
| LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Squat 


THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








Exhibition. 
GAUGUIN E 








ZAHIBIT IT ON. 


10-6; Saturdays, 10-1 





Sale by Auction, Xc. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND 
(Established 1744), 

34-35 NEW BOND STREET, 

FORTHCOMING SALES BY 








—— HODGE 
pas 

LONDON, W, 1, 

AUCTION, 


each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely 
JULY 2ist-2zNp.-MODERN ETCHINGS, comprising the property of the 
MARQUESS OF SLIGO, Westport House, Ireland 
JULY 21ST-22NbD PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of the 


late Sir AMUROSH 
English Gold 
Botham Hail 


MARQUESS OF SLIGO and of the 

JULY 218T-25RD The Collection of 
by the late G. W. SHAW, Esq., 
executors). 

JULY 23xp.—PICTURES by Old Masters 
by John Constable, R.A., the property of the 
SUCKLING, of Romsey, Hants 

Illustrated Cataloguc 

JULY 24TH-25TH, 
sold by Order of th 
consent of the Court 

Illustrated Catalogues (15 plates) 7s. 6d 


POYNTER, Bt 
and Silver COINS formed 
Huddersfield (sold by Order of th» 


comprising three inp 
late Mrs, 


rtant pictures 

FLORENCE HORATIA 

3 (5 plates) 2s. 6d. 

A selected portion of the LIBRARY 
Y 


at Ecton Hall, Northants, 
Owner, Col, H. G. SOTHEL M 


D.s.O0 O., and with th 


JULY 247H.—JAPANESE WORKS OF ART, comprising a Collection of Fine 
| Netsuke, the property of R. J. POPE, Ksq Anne Port. Jersey 
SULY 257TH.—TEXTILES and FURNITURE, comprising a fine William and 
Mary Bedspread, the property of the late Col. H. H. MULLINER 
Sales on view at least two days prior Catalogues may be had 


— 








Appointments, Xc., Wacant and Wanted. 
W UNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LANGHAM TOWER, SUNDERLAND 








APPLICATIONS are invited for the following POSTS, 
of the Autumn Term 

1, LECTURER in EDUCATION and MISTRESS of SENIOR METHOD, 

2. LECTURER in ENGLISH, 

Good Honours Degree of a British University and Training College expericnes 


vacant at the beginnings 


| essential, 





Salary according to the Burnham Scale, as varied by later decisi 
Tn addition the sum of £40 per annuro will be paid, as these 
as holding posts of special responsibility 

Application forms are obtainable from the undersigned 
returned not later than Monday, July 28th, 1924 
copies of three recent t stimonials, and the names 
may be made, 


ons and agreements 
Lecturers are regarde: 


to whom they must be 
together with letter of application 
of three persons to whom reference 


HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer, 
Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland, 
July 7th, 1924 


ee eee se GLASGOW. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 

The University Court will, about the beginning of October, proceed to make an 
appointment to fill the vacant post of Librarian and Keeper of the Hunterian Pooks 
and Manuscripts. 

Information regarding the post may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY 
of the UNIVERSITY CUUKT, The University, Glasgow, 

July, 1924, 





O F 
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T WE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK AND LATIN, 


rhe Council are about te appoint a LECTURER in-GREEK and LATIN. Salary 
£500 per annum, No testimonials are necessary, but the names of not more than 
three referees should be sent. lurther particulars may be obtained from the under- 
sivned, with whom applications should be lodged by July 24th. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 





TINECHUNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 


\pplications are invited for appointment as HEAD of a newly instituted Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Banking in the College, 

\ salary up to £700 per annum (less 5 per cent. in accordance with the Burnham 
Avreement) may be paid, 

Full particulars of the appointment and form of application may be obtained 
from the Principal of the College, Applications should be sent to me not later 
than Monday, July 28th, 1924, N. L. ELEMING, Town Clerk. 








(ANBRIDG iESHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


Applications are invited for the post of whole-time Orcanising Secretary at a 
salary of £350 a year, The object of the Council, which inchides representatives 
ol the Statutory Authorities for Mducation, Agriculture, Public Health and Housing. 
The University of Cambridge, and the Voluntary Associations of the County, is to 
foster rural welfare and reeonstrnetion, Applicants, who should preferably be 
vraduates of a University, must possess organising ability and a knowledge of rural 
tite and conditions, Further particulars of the appointment and forms of appli- 
cation, which must be returned by July 24th, will be forwarded by the undersigned 
on reecipt of a stamped addressed toolseap envelope, 

if, MORRIS, 
Acting Secretary, 

County Education Office, Cambridve, 

July Sth, loud 


(QUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
j OF YORKSHIRE, 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN) ELEMENTARY SCILOOLS, 


The West Riding Vdueation Committee are prepared to reeeive from qualified 
persons, men and women, epplications for appointment as Organizers of Physical 
fraining in Elementary Sehools, 

Men -. £200 by £20 to £350, 
Women... L180 by £15 to £250. 
With bonus in accordance with seale approved by the West Riding County Council, 
(Approximate commencing salaries: Men £299, Women £272.) 

Some allowance may be made for previous service, 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be returned dul) completed not later than Monday, August 4th, 
1924, may be obtained from the Kducation Department, County Hall, Wakefield, 


{ ASTER (Resident Assistant ), unmarried, Required for 
it Country tnudustrial College for backward boys, Liberal edueation and 
Roman Catholic essenttal, Music or Science an advantage Also vacaney for 
a Master fancy leather work or metal work Write “ RK,” 547, did and 
‘om Lies Me mid Otic Birmingham, for form of ap plic: ition, 


‘) \NGLISHMAN “(aay desires SECRETARIAL appointme né& or 

similar position involving financial responsibility, good address, business 

ro ae rience ; literary, inexceptionable references and absolute integrity. R, HENRY, 
Lox 1230, the Spectator, a York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 














A PPOINTMENIS tound tor Maucatea BOYS and ¢ GiRLS 
yi wishing to adopt a business career Ihe BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
27 Manchester Street, Loudon, Wl 1, Mayfair 5663. Free advice > no booking fee. 


Lectures, Scholars ips, Xr. 





PROKBEL "t SUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE KOR 
PREACHERS GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 
PUMONSERATION. SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman Mr. ©. G, Montetiore, M.A,; Hon, Treasurer: Mer, W. HH. Ogston; 
Secretary Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A. For information concerning Scholirships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Kkduecation, apply to the Principal, 
Miss BK. OK. LAWRENCK, 


"eH CHARTERED SOCLELY OF MASSAGE AND 
i MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


Phis Society was founded in L894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
ford scientific traiming to cducated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 





tions and vronting certiticates in Massage, Medical Gymnertios and Medical Wleetricity, 
These certificates are recomuimed by the Admiralty, War Otlicee, Ministry of Pensions, 
Ked Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally \ List of approved Schools 
ind Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.s.M M.G., 


157 Great Portland Street, W. 1, Peiephone Langham 1805, 


Wirls Schaals and Uy alleges. 


qt T. BR ANDON’S, BRISTOL, 





‘> SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF TILE CLERGY, 

Patrons - Phe Archbishops, The Bishop ef Bristol, and Kleven other Bishops, 

Patroness - - - - he Duchess of Beaufort, 
Head Mistress - - - - Mi « BM, ALMOND, MLA., Oxon, 


(Late Classical Leeturer, Westiacld College, 


Lomdon,) 


Vees: £70 to £73, including Medieal Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) 
and Laundry ; 

jursaries are given in special eases, 

A few Girls, not daughters of Clereymen, are reecived on higher terms, 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts and Playing Field 
et Westbury-on-Trym; Healthy position, 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualitying examinations, 


One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of an 
eXamination to be held in June Avge limit LO-— 14 (inelusive), 

th davaht 1 of the Church of England are eliguhle, 

Apply to the Hi UD-MISTR ESS for full partieulirs, 


". Si BPHE SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. 
Ne) 


mrding and Day School tor Girls 
Thorou hip s nn education Moderate inclusive fees 


S r. MiCuH wy is . BOGNOR. 
WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B, A, WARD, B.Se,, Lady Warden, 








ae am nem a 





= na an 
rv K DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA POR] 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo} of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord s 
waists air from Downs and sea 4 





P JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALING, Wf 
t 


Principal Miss PARKER, M.A, 
tjoarding School fer the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
Languages, English Art; Musie, - Large grounds, Bees, $105 to ¢}: 
OGicers dang ters £105 a year, 
‘pepon HALL SCHOOL, CHISURMURST, — kpyl 
FOUNDED L850, 








. . Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M,A., Londo: 
Principals { Hiss VIOLET My ELELD, ton, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) ‘ 
House stands in l00 acres of ground, LL miles from London, 
SPRCLAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), ' 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 








5a RMR RS PRE mneeenneee ee ae 

I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING Hi 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from ttampstead Principa i CON | 
Classical ‘Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin, ‘Thorough education on moder ! 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and tor the unives 3 if I 
Beautiful situation overlooking the ba (rood garden Net Bail ti) 
wNHue)|)|hCUmu = eonnnciif# 2» sun 

"QRH EH Hea of SUHOO L, rRUR 
CHAIRMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF 'PRURO I 

HEAD-MUtstrRess; Miss DORA Spare, B.A. (London), Hous, in Classie 

Large staf of University Graduate senior and Junior Boarding- Houses 


Leaving Scholars ships t to the Universities, —P rospectus from the Head- Mistress 








L [INGHOLYT SCHOOL FOR GIRi« 
HINDHBAD, SURREY. f 
Bracing climate, Good education 
Heatt- Mistress : a: Miss F. M. S. HALCAE.LOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.) 
JQDENSTE ADS, | ( trosby on-Eden, Cumberland.—NSchool 
Girls, & to 16, Knglish, Freneh, Mathematics and Latin.  lxceptign iil 
advantages for Singing, Pianolorte (Matthay Method), Dairy and poultry fay 
(100 acres). ‘arm produce provided —cream, butter, eggs, SIX qualitied Misty 
Proe pectus auvly P RINC IPSL, 


ae suman somecmm — ee eee 


Ht Go 2? i & LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal Miss WALLIS, 
Priv: ite Residential School fer Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616 








EES 


W | » WO aR T_E. 
BOURNEMOUTIE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. Db. JONWS, M.A., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAYIis, B.A., Lenden 
The School stands in its ow. grounds of LO acres, facing | 
Entranee Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bourner 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 
pe RSE \ ‘LADIE SY’ COLLEG.—Boaruing and Day Scho 
paration for University Examinations, Moderate te ( ite sp 
snitable for delicate or Colonial children, Apply Ae AD-MIST RES 


re ELPUIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND | SCH 
h DARLBY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET he ne to M.A, (T.C.D.) Classical Tr 
Cambria 
Fees: Daughters of Cleray, {30 a teri: Dave h f Laitv, £40 a 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters Thay rect tions of the Founda 
Scholarships to the Universities 
Apply to the HE AD Mt SERE $3. 





cae tl K LENS, COGCKERMOU'! 











& : ; 
PY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRI M 
and sea air, Vrineipal: Miss WHEELER, Special tertmis tor clergyumen’s, mit 
| and missionaries’ deugiters Entire charge it desired 
' 
me ig 
Bonus Schools and Colleges. 
\ FWLLANGLON SCHOOL, SOMERSIET.—Undowed P 
School, 220 Boys in tour tious Strong Statf of Oxtord and Cambro) 
| Graduates, Keeognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O14 
| First-class KBovinecring Shops, kntran cholarshiy ! " 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum for entry apply HEAD-MANSTER, Wel 
School, Somerset, or FL LEK MICHELL, bsq., Clerk to the Governors 
yk EGHORN CASTLE $C HO OL! 
Head- Masters Hh. M. Rush, B.A, (formerly Head-Ma of Mer 
Castle Prevaratory School), and KR, W Burton, Mi B.A F Rt PARA 
SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MEDLOTITEAN, 4 ures 
for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Healthy situation, 400 aeres of w I 
playing fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, M i 
Courts, Swhuming, Ac, 

UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBBRTON, MibLOTI 
Boys of Lt years and over prepared for the Universities and all Pre bx 
For fuller particulars send tor Urospectuses of above Schools to the 5k RETA! 
17 Wruthand Street, BKdinburgh, or to the IK \D-MASTERS 
pod ae 3 ——— 

BING DON SCHOOL, BERKS, Public Nehool Educat 
i Highly qualified staff, Four leaving Scholatships of £75 to ¢ rd 
| buildings, ineluding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, J 
} Football, Cricket, Acdleties, Swimming, Rowing, O, 1.4 iw l ha 
Seholarships, March, Apply W. M. GRUNDY, MAL, bhead-Wast 
; 7 —— 
“OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edith 

i i oOntaining ina concise form the regulations relat te ! of t 
(ave limits, 13 years 4 months to (3 years 8 m onths) into the Royal N 1 Lo 
Dartmouth, with instructions a » how to apy \ mid I} tilust esr 
of tite at the Coll-ze.—GLKVES, Ltd, (Publieation’ Dept , “* Royal Navy He 
21 Old Bond Str t, London, W. 1. 

ae 2 a 

ING S COLLEGH, PAUNLON.—Church of England Pu 
School on the Woolard Fouaudarion boys pre] “l vers 
and for protessiona: ana coum real cad ‘ pel La - 
O.U.C, — Lnectusive tees, £75 per aunum,—-bor V’rospectus, ¢ di ) th bes 
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ooTtH AM SCHOOL. 


TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, 


Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 


University Scholarships. 
1 ical, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 


«Ae Rag 


Biologics 
ri Workshops, Swimming is ath, Gymnasium. 
Natt ural History Koom, ; be F 
attentio Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving. 
120 4 Tilustrated Prospectus from the , HEAD AD. M AS'I K R, J Bootham School, 3 York. — 
. COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


pRaAML INGHAM 


KE l *UBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royat Charter. 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBRORE. 
' Vice-President: Lor» HuNtTiINGcrixLp, M.P, 
don, Headmaster: F. W. ST0cKS, Kso,, M.A. 
ERs APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES should be made to the Headmaster or 
— & retary ait 











ae J) LIZABET H COLLEGE, GUERNSEY 
FOUNDED 1568 


4, prospectus and and full particulars ap ply te the HE ADMASTER. 











——— 
Schal MHE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
COV A | ef Junior and Senior Schools, These provide education for boys from 
10d re ? five years of ag till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. _ Boarding 
it ton f= House Master, K, Sparham, 13.A.(llons,), Cantab, (College Blue, Cricket and 
Bathe § Football), Edinburgh enjoys the healthicst and most bracing climate in the 
— country.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St, Andrew Square, 
Uh Edinburgh. 


BERKSHIR 
M.A. 


SCHOOL, 
KKETON, 


Head-Master: G. H 


ReAPin G 


fi (late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 
se Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers, 
» a»  Teaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford, Vine buildings, including 


Physical Laboratorics, Work 
Fees from £75-81 per annum 


hop, Gymnasium, Swimming 


Ik Li Chapel, Chemical and 
Particulars may be obtained 


Path and Armoury 











from the BURSAR 
~~ TELLY COLLEGE, PAV ISTOC K. —Reecp nived by the 
hool {eis Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


l’xception Me sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 














ry far Head Mast r: H. ¥. PLUM, M.A 
1 Misty ————— $$ ——_—_——- 
\HURCHER’S COL L K GK, PITERSELELD, HANTS. 
—— ( lead-Master, FE, KE, Woodall, M.A., P.R.G.S, (ate of Oundle School) Ices, 
£25 %s, 10d, per term, —All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
 Sicholas stir Agencies, 
{CHOOLS ror ;0YS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EUXAMS. 
~ (CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
M rs, J, & J. PATTON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
tod Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PAR ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information 
———s The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feces should be given, 
ae J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C, 4 
os Felephone Central 5093 
es DVICE A BOU SCHOO aS. at 
ar HOME or on the Bt and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Hit DOMESTIC ECONOMY St HOOLS, &e., 
is given free of chars 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W,}. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
al Tr Educational Agents Established 1873, 
Mesera, Gabbitas, Thring & Co, ar personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 





ide establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
CORES... CHARGE WHATEVER 1S MADE 


t S° CHOC OOLS Salesnsabion and 
M adyice can be obtained from 
- TRUMAN & KN 


TO P AR ENTS. 


carefully considered 


GHTLEY, Ltd., 








|' nro RS Scholastic Agents, 
— who have many years’ expericace and extensive informa 
} tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
— occupation at home and abroad, 
YAREERS Write for. free booklets. "ON ‘THE CHOICE OF A 
——— / SCHOO! and “ ON THK CHOICE Ok A CAREER,” 
. 61 ONDI If STREET, LONDON WI "Phones ; Gerrard 3 and 








Private G nition, fe, 
Velling ————_—_——- ~ = olen 
‘| HE EDUCATION and TR AINING of the BACKWARD BOY, 
OLS MR, EDWARD GRIERSON’S SYSTEM, 
Merck Two recent testimonials 
RAW : My boy arrived home, as you predicted, looking fat and well, We sce a great 
ures Mange in him, both physically and mentally All our friends, including our doctor, 


are struck by the change My wife and I are both very grateful for what you have 





n, I already done for him, and we hope his progress will continue, 
From a Parent, after first term 
OT! I thank you very much for the change for the betier we already notice in A 
Exaws Which is certainly due to the care and attention you are giving him, A has sucha 
tETA high opinion of you, and seems so anxious to do well, that with patience we feel surc 
you will gradually be able to fit him for a successiul career,” 
—— the result, six years later, from the pupil himself 
if ; I have now nearly finished my five years’ apprenticeship as an Electrical Engineer 
Alter leaving roadham Manor 1 gained two certificates of the Koyal Socicty of Arts, 
one for Knglish and one for Wrench; thea T passed the London Matriculation, and I 
i aii now an Inter B.Sc. of London University lam writing this not for self praise, 
L ! t 48 an appreciation of the good work you did for me, and of the excellent teachings 
_» #0 advice obtained under your supervision.” 
4 Hrospectus and full particulars, 
a Address, Broadham Manor, Oxted, Surrey 
ort Se ~ — — ~ —_——- --— ee 
" n . 7 ay * . ‘ roy . AIEY 
- \TAMMI RING. ‘THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
Hk b 7 ational one, Cloth bound volume free from Hi, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden La \ 
a (HILDR EN’S Hostel to open hort tly, ‘sole care of children under- 
Pu ta Miss 3}, Bettison, A Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon 
+r KY ICUTION, — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward 
~— 4 particulars of his Private Lessons in Wlocution Vocabulary ; 
EXTEMPORK SPEAKING 
lee Production: Breathing: Reciting,—401 Strand, W.C,2, (Opp, Hotel Cecil.) 








Hotels, 


T BOU RNE MOU TH HY DRO 
L Comiorts with the advantages of a Hydro 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseus 
Telep. : 34) 


Xr. 


Hrdras, 





residents 
Beautiful 
hKesident 


enjoy Hotel 
position on West 
Vhysician (M.D.) 








and Colleges. Delightful 
School-girls wishing to visit London and 
Beautiful grounds, lake, tennis courts, playing 
,» Grove House, Rochampton Lane, S.W. 15 


we MMER HOLIDAY.—To Schools 
accommodation for Students and 
July 24th to Augi 
—Apply SECRE 


Wembley, 
fields, &ec, 








YOUNTRY. House accommodation for P: aying Guests, also Flats, 

/ Suites, etc., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGE NCY, 48 Dover St., W.1 

{UESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July 

J August from 4 gns. week inclusiyv Special terms quoted for permanenc ¢s 
for winter months.—DALGLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge We ls 
Phone: 63 Pembury 














Wanted, ‘I wo 


terms. Gardcn 


| *: [tVON.—Comfortably furnished house, 
Guests, winter or permanent. Two maids kept 


Steepholm, Preston, Paignton 


sunny e 
Inclusive 





h OORSIDE DORMY 
Situated on the south 
and adj ining the Golf House 
Tek Telephone ; Crowborough 2 


HOUSE, PRIVATE HOTEL.— 
side of Crowborough Beacon, with magnificent views 

Ide: il for Golfers, Excellent Service . Club Licence 
1.: Moorside, Crowborough 








¢ OU NTR Y HOL IDAYS, NORTH DI VON. ‘Two Gentlewomen 
) RECKIVE GUESTS in beautiful ~ Manor House; moderate terms; in 
reach all noted beauty spot Still few vacancies for September and Autumn 
Good winter climate Farm produce Miss" T ABOR Le Hous ¢, Marwood N De you 


OM ERSET, 


will receive 








Ge ntle women, in modern bung ralow, 


one or two Guests at moderate terms, Sunny, spacious quiet, beautiful 
outlook, ‘Town one mile distant, Apply Box 1240, the Spectator, 13 York Stircet 

Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
DEVON. —Stude nts + ol Se hool- girls re ceived t« 


‘| KIGNMOU'H, 


join 12 French girls from July 3ist. Sea, riv moor 11 Orchard G arde ts 


&e. 


KLLERS’ {LUB 
\ () d 
CANTERBURY. 


Cours, 





C# URCH 


President : 


¥ RAY 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF 





Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE 
PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 $s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nicu 
port, Bruges, etc. 
£12 12s LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
tigi, Burgenstock, ete 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., ete. 
£17 17s VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, SI'RESA, GAR 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 10s MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, eiooadilly, London, W. 1. 
GIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED 
h PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTH, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL AND RATi 
£9 9 O 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGI 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS; large hotel, return ticket 
£150 6 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne 14 days and journey, 
£17 9 6 PALACK DES ALPES, MURRKEN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 
and jourucy, 
£19 10 0 MALOJA PALACE ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea 14 days 
and journcy, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing, The Finest 
hotel in Switzerland, 
£15 150 ATHOLL PALACK, PITLOCHRY 14 days with return ticket from 
Jondon 
Booklet on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 5 H.K, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1, 
1 RB AN D W O R LD x 0 Y & 8. 
OCTOBER 17TH and JANUARY 2Npb, 
Accompanied by the ve mizer, 
N. §S BISHOP, .R.GS 
OcTonER 17th.—INDIA, Bl Bo and CEYLON 


GLORIOUS 
TOURS, 159, Auckland 


DOLOMITES, by AUTO. 
Road, LONDON, S.1. 19 


Auvcust 19th.—'The 
PRIVATE SOCIAI 


FURTHER 
and Announcements of Steamship 


ESCORTED TOURS 
will be found on pa 


@ npewriting, Ser. 
ID E’S BUREAU, 
SECRETARIAT PRAINING 

73 Gower Street, WC] 


AG4 


DETAILS Ol 
Lin LOR and 1% 


Authors bs, 


I R O NS 
pe AND 
Pros tus on appli tion 


M! 


Re ALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, A required 
ey to 


Send stamp for 


_ RONALD MASS} Knightrider ireet Doctor Commons KA. 4 
AR N Money “by Your Pen, Unique postal cours Hoy 

to writ what tou write about, wher . mX pert 4 t 4 bili 
Hlustrated booklet u Regent titut Dept ls Vict a 
CAREER THAT PAYS Ad usement writing and mubliov 
worl hither sex can earn £10 4 sly in spare t Write partioubu 
and free lesson to (Dept. 7.2). SUAW INSTITUTE. 1 Mon 5 Loudon, W.4 
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TFYYPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS, Js., carkon copy 3d. per a a i 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks, 1] 





bigger 2- Duplicating, 6d. per 1,000 words. MSS.& Plays, 
ete. Prompt and careful work assured, -Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich. 
EWRITING 


=. AND DUPLICATING, 
MSs. Is. 


4 1,060 words. 
_Miss 3 N ANC Y McF ARL VANE (°C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, 





Westcliff. 








Miscellaneous. 


YA RS ON’S PURE FAaRs =. 
J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and intcrior decoration, 





Battersea, London, 38.W. 11, 





TOWARDS THE STARS 


The most striking book that has come from 














For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
REAL SAVING.—WE 
COSTU MES, &e,, guarante*d as new, 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.— LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, 
16 Chardmore Road. London, N. 16, ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


7OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Descriptive booklet and price list.—Leveson’s Invisible Repair 
Uo., Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. "Phone: City 1170. We collect, 


TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
Write for descriptive price list or send 
A.), 

















I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1 
RTIFICIAL TEKTH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 





8S. CANN & CO., G94 Market Street, Man hester. — Es ae. 1850. 
( \OCKROACHES and “Blattis” cannot be in the same 
place long, Soon only “ Blattis’’ is left, the Coekroaches have vanished, 


vs. Sd., 5s, 
Sheftield, or trom Chemists, 


. post free from sole makers, 
Army and 


leaving no trace or smell.—Tins, 1s, 6d., 
HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, 
Navy Stores, and BOOT'S Branches, 








* The 


It provides now a life 


An excellent present for a child is 
Children’s Policy.” 
assurance which will become payable at 
death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No shareholders No commission. 





RARLANAARAAL SL) 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 
IN THE COUNTRY 
is to be seen on the special floor devoted 

to Bookbindings. 

Buy your standard works and fine editions from us, 
and you will be sure of possessing books which will 
minister constantly to your sense of goo taste 
We have a department for Second-hand and 
Scarce Books. 

All the newest books 


Call or write for Catalogue 
r4 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., Loidon, W.1 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 122¢ 

Majesty the King 














on day of publicatioa, 


: 
f 4 


By Appointment to Nis 


PAI PS OAI ALAIN IL LIDIA 














the author of “The Eternal Masquerade,” 
now in its 69th thousand. 7/6 net. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


A REMARKABLE 


By 
FRED DARTNELL NOVEL 


“LONG MELFORD ” 


“SECONDS 
OUT” 


Chats about 
Trainers and 





THE SHAMELESS 
INNOCENT 





By 
MAXWELL LAURIE 
“ The 


Boxers’ 
Patrons 


Author of Black 





Preface by Blanket.” 
Carpentier 10th Thousand 
Tilustrated 6/- net. 7/6 net. 








T. WERNER LAURIE LTD 
LONDON E.C. 4 














JULY. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ITS ORIGIN AND MEANING 
By Dr. A 


SOCIALISM : 
SHADWELL 








: BORROW’'S “ CELTIC BARDS, CHIEFS AND KINGS 

: By HERBERT WEIGH, 
: THE GREEK FEAR OF LIFE. By G. M. Sari 

: THE STUDY CP WAR By Major-Gen. Sir GEorGE Aston, K.CB 
: FAMILY ALLOWANCES. By Mrs. H. A. I. FISHER 
4 STRAFFORD IN IRELAND. By the LaDy BURGHCLERE 
: LANDOWNERS AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 

: CRITIC AND AESTHETIC, By FREDERIC MANNING 
‘ INDIA, 

: THREE MEDIAEVAL, KINGS 

: AIRSHIPS AND THE NAVY. 

: MRS. CARLYLE AND ENGLISH LETTER-WRITING. 

: By the Lorp ERNLF, M.V.0. 
: IDEALS IN POLITICS. 

: LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


UAT HATTA) 


FUVULYUULAAUNGLGAUONGOUGGEANAMGREASUGDOLAUEU di LAL 











THE VEIL AND THE 


HUMANA 


THE MOST VITAL NOVEL. 
PUBLISHED THIS heagaggll 


Although, as its title sugges sts, this novel is built upon an al!legor 
is not a namby-pamby tale of the good versus the bad Tr it conta 
lessons for all, e wore He for those who hitherto hav hirked the gt 
moral! issues; and intricate preb!ems of marital relationship, t th 
lessons are merely incidental to the wonderful love-storic hat Tr 
throughout the book. 

Daring—yes; of course, but those who lead with courage and faill 
the future are always swat Nogey but having seen “ the Vi n th I 
must tear aside the Veil.” 

The author is a pieneer whom fature generations will live té a 
in this novel he undoubtedly surpasses himself by telling an ex 
story, with a moral that does not detract from, but rather heig 
value cf the plot. 

THE TITLE OF THIS REMARKABLE VOLUME !S 


By WALTER M. GALLIC HAN. 7/6 nel. 
At ali Booksellers, Libraries and Stor ’ ‘ from the 
at address below (Post 6d.), 


HEALTH PROMOTION ‘LIMI TED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4 


TTL Lee uy AULT 
HILYSLEGULSASUAEN ny 


VisiON 





——— 











L 





L 
RELI¢ 
I 
ENGL 
DISCI 


B? 
illus,, ‘ 
and Di 
£10 10: 
Diction 
1876, £ 
Rupert 
tory wi 
10 vols 
Great 


—_ 


Or 


Prices, 
Wigwo 








1994 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name an id address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


will receive 


THE AWAKENING OF ITALY: 


The Fascista Regeneration. 
3y LUIGI VILLARI. 6d. 


REJUVENATION AND THE _ PRO- 
LONGATION OF HUMAN EFFICIENCY 


By Dr. PAUL KAMMERER. 

by Dr. HARRY BENJAMIN. 

Crown 8yvo. &s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable and startling 


THE WORLD WE LAUGH IN: | 


(More Deportmental Ditties) 
By HARRY GRAHAM. 
F’cap. 8vo. 5s. net. ; 

A diverting collection of 
illustrated. 





Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


With an Introduction 
With Illustrations. 


x book. 


Illustrated by “ Fish.” 


humorous verse delightfully 





—_—— 


A Remakes of the ere Revolution. 
By FRANCIS LYNDE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
\n enthralling story of plot, intrigue, capture and escape 
told by a resourceful and chivalrous soldier of fortune. 


THE SECRET OF BOGEY HOUSE 


By HERBERT ADAMS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
\ dramatic and thrilling story which begins with a start- 
ling crime and reveals mysteries of an amazing character. 


RUFUS 


sy Mrs. GRACE S. RICHMOND, author of “Red 
Pepper Burns,” “ Foursquare,” ete. Crown 8vyo. 

7s. 6d. net 
A very tender and delightful story, written with all the 
charm and sympathy so characteristic of Mrs, Grace 
Richmond. Not even in “Red Pepper Burns” has Mrs. 


Richmond written a novel of such high humour and 


breathless int nsity 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 

















JULY 1924, 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


of Seen, rare and Philosophy. 
; JACKS, M.A., LL. D.D. 
Contents: 
MASS-PRODUCTION. 
THE UNITED STATES 
By S. "K. Ratciirrt 

EXPERIENCE. 

By Professor G. H. Lancuey. 
RELIGION, 


NO, 3 ( net, 


A Quarterly Review 

Epitor: | 
THE VICIOUS CIRCLE O} EpiTor. 
SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS IN 


Rad the 


INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
: By Professor E. J. Pricer. 
THE NATURE AND DESIGN OF QO, THE SECOND SYNOPTIC 
_ SOURCE, By Professor B. W. Bacon. 
GEORGE FOX By Principal Joun W. Graiam. 
THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK S(¢ ro rICISM ON GREEK AND 
CHRISTIAN THOUGH IN HE FIRST AND SECOND 
CENTURIES By Professor EvGene pe Faye. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OI AN IGNORANT PERSON, 
By Mrs. Danret MEeRRIMAN. 
DOGMA AS METAPHOR Guy Kenpatyt, M.A. 


By 
AND RELIGION. 
By Dr. 


CREATIVENESS IN CONDUCT 
Lovis Arnaunp Rep 


THE SPIRITUAL WANDERINGS OF A CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
_LADY A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Miss Mona WILson 
RELIGION IN THE Gol D COAST. 
By the Right Rev. Mownray Stt rien O’Rorke, Iste pooee of Accra, 
ENGLISH MODERNISM. By the Rev. Principal H. A. Major. 


DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Memoirs Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine Portraits 
and Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 44.: Calvert's Spain, 2 vols., many 
illus,, 30s.; Beardsley, Early and Later Work, 2 vols,, 1912, £4 4s.; Lawrence 
and Dighton French Line Engravings, 18th Century, only 150 done, 1910, 2 vols., 
£10 10s.; Slater Engravings and the ir Vi ilue, last Edition, £2 2s.; Strickland’s 
Dictionary of Irish Artists, 2 vels. Haslem’s Old Derby China Factory, 
1876, £3 15s.; Lord Hamilton's El ab ‘than Ulster, new copy, 6s. 9d., pub, 16s. ; 
Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press 1919, £2; Kelly's Londen Direc- 
tory with County Suburbs, 27s. 6d., 1923 ; Maupassant’s Novels, complete in Englis h, 
10 vols., £3; Green's History English People, 4 vols,, 1877, £3 3s.—-E. BAKER'S 
Great Books shop, John Bright street Birmingham, 
















OOK BARGAINS.—My new July Catalogue contains a varied 
Pri list of Books in New Condition. as first pub lished, but now offered at Bargain 
Mees, Sent free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Kemainder Books: ller, 
Wigmore Street, W. 1, 


55-57 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS | 


ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR 
MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 
Edition. |! 


E.R.S. Third 
>= 


Ovo. oS. 


By W. J. SOLLAS, Sc.D., 
With 370 Illustrations. net. 





BIG GAME AND PYGMIES. | 
— 


By CUTHBERT CHRISTY. Illustrated. 


net. 


The Illustrated London News: “A book to read—and 


keep.” 





ANATOLICA. 


By HARRY CHARLES LUKE. 8vo. 


16s. 
“Those who enjoy the finer essences of 
‘Anatolica.’” 


Illustrated. 
net. 

The Observer: 
history must not miss 











OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE. 
By R. JAMES, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vyo. 1] 


Vol. I. (Part I. The Great Epics. Part II. The 
Struggle with Persia.) 6s. net. 

Vol. II. (Part IIT. Athens: Her Splendour and Her 
Fall. Part IV. The Abiding Splendour.) 7s. 6d. net 


[Just Publi 














| 
shed | 
| 
! 


| 
| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
| 








UR Sh iS Sa 
Uc UF 
tc ’ uc 
an : =a) 
is The King of Elfland’s Sana ue 
AL Fy 
aa LORD DUNSANY. an 
us ae Edition signed by the Author and the Artist, ue 
us S. H. Sime. £3 3s. Od. net. Popular Edition 7/6 net. Ue 
us “A pleasing dream to which Lord Dunsany gives the ue 
ue reality of romance, described with | loving care. . . us; 
Us -Times Lit. Supp. us 
oA “Lord Dunsany knows what he is on —Outlook. ol 
MA “As you read you feel a slow enchantment.” on 
A —Yorkshire Post. BA 
i is 
ue ° cam Uc 
ie Night Fears—And Other Stories % 
a Pn 
Us L. P. HARTLEY. iG 
aa 7/6 net. fl 
a “oe P : . ‘ =| 
us Seldom is any collection of stories better written ue 
us than Mr. L. P. Hartley's * Night Fears.’ It tempts you tus 
us to dwell upon manner as well as matter, and to relish Us 
us his episode a little more happily because of his fine and ie 
precise phrasing.” —Spectator. iG 

ue 

* il 

Redemption ts 

fs 

BECKLES WILLSON. ie 

Jj 


7/6 net. ir 
“Here is the big human Canada, the ‘Oh, Canada! * 
of the song, the Canada also of the war, and of two 
wounded Canadian officers who say: *Somvhow back 
in our own land we will find the way to tke beautiful 
things we have lost.’ "—Graphic. 


Christ Triumphant 
A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 
3/6 net. 


SFA RA A 


Ve USA 
SRR RR 


ue 
u 





ua Miss Royden shows that the Kingdom of Heaven is with ue 
ua us to-day if only we are prepared for the Triumph MA 
us of Sacrifice, as our Lord was triumphant on the Cross. Sia 
ua J 
is G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24 eet St. W.C. 2 

tf 
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TO RAILWAY OFFICIALS: Saves INSPECTIONS and TIGHTENINGS Up | 
We indicate a few points in Railway Equipment where Visloks have been working | 
reliably for many years. British, Continental, Foreign and Colonial Railway, 
are regular users on a wide scale and have proved by practice that VISLOk 
CAN and DOES permanently Lock withstanding severest forms of vibration, | 


MAIN STEAM PIPE CENTRE ANGLE PLATES, SIGNAL Box 



























































JOINT IN SMOKE BOX MECHANISM, CRANES, WINCH; } 
BLAST PIPE JOINTS GENERAL COUPLING; 
FISH BOLT; : 
FI 
) 
y | 
\ {i | 
Nii! 
414 = = 
“toy > 
CYLINDER STUDS weer DYNAMOS, MOTORS 
BRIDGE BOLTS, SLIDE AIR RESERVOIR and PUMP 
BAR, BRACKET BOLTS ELECTRIC SWITCH GEAR ine 
: To 
Sold by all Ironmongers and —* ** Safety First ’’ Booklet post 
Garages. Made in Sizes from free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 
Patented in Chief Countries of the World. din. to 4 inches Salisbury Sq., London. E.C.4 
\ 
AR 
_ 7 os hk Sopa a Lr 
~ ieee: | 
° Po 
Has it flavour \ 
enough: Be 
Pr r . . . * 
HAT is the question to ask yourself before 
you bring any dish to table, 
Especially these Summer days should you be certain that Fy 
. ' _ “Ht 
a'l meat dishes are amply flavoured. Summer appetites are wh 
fickle, yet meat must be eaten —and enjoyed — if — 
strength is to be kept up. ! 
Summer then is a time for Yorkshire Relish—quickest and 
surest giver of flavour to meat.—to be used more frequently 
than ever. On any kind of day its spicy flavour never fails to hae 
make meat supremely attractive. = 
For many centurie:—prob ibly ever since men first learnt to cook 
—certain spices have been known as the correct accompaniments to bring out the 
inner flavours of meats. ‘These flavourings are still known, these spices are still. 
obtainable. The very best of them, the absolute pick of the whole rare bunch, : With 
are used to this day in Yorkshire Relish as the basis of that rich flavour which : at MEATS 7 
always makes meat more than welcome. phen cry thong 
@ Serve it alwavs Va 
> with cold beet, go 
a ed bes i, be 
e = am, etc., etc. 
Keep up your tamily’s appetite and strength this Summer by secing met f.. , _. fol 
no mea! lacks its full share of flavour. A full-sized bottle of Yorkshire ea 
Relish costs only 9d., so the way is cheap as well as easy. th 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. si LEEDS. mi 
an 
de 
It 
Venton: Puiused te W. SreaiGut anp Sons, Ltp., 68 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4, and Published by Tug Spectator, Pages their Offi ae ia 13 York ou 


Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.—Saturday, July 19th, 1924. ha 





